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THE ORGANIZATION OF MUSICAL 
SCIENCE 
By LEONID SABANEEV 


|comprising musical sociology ; musical history 
| and its individual phases ; musical esthetics of 


/every type, from the positive to the philoso- 


phical; musical ethnography, the collection 


,and examination of the folk-song of various 
|races and nations—an enormous task; and the 


In comparison with the sociological, the | 


natural, and the exact sciences, or even with the 
sciences of the other arts, musical science 
occupies a peculiar position. It is quite possible 
that its infantile state, concerning which I have 
written elsewhere,* is largely due 
peculiarity. Nearly everywhere it lacks special 
centres for its cultivation, not only as a practical 
discipline necessary to composers and performing 
musicians, but also as a science. I know that 


to this} 


question of the essential nature of style and the 
study of styles. Lastly, the technical investiga- 


'tion of the problems of the electrification and 


radiofication of music, and the mechanising of 
musical performance, offers an immense field 


| for scientific thought. 


All this is typically scientific work—work for 


| the skilled investigator, who must at the same 


time be a musician, or be interested in music 
as an object of study. Hitherto it has either 
been distributed amongst individual investi- 


|gators, or certain of its component parts have 


|or the academy. 


many persons, many musicians even, have no| 
idea of the meaning of musical science, or the | 


science of music; they imagine it to be the 
ordinary first or second course in harmony or 
counterpoint, the study of orchestration, and 
forth. Therefore it may be advisable to 


SO 


been included in the curriculum of the university 
Meanwhile it is extremely 
important that there should be a very close 
connection and mutual intercourse between the 
separate branches of scientific knowledge 


| grouped round the musical idea and the musical 


explain beforehand exactly what is implied by | 


the term. Due consideration will show us that 
it isa vast realm of knowledge which has hitherto 
received but little attention, and that of a very 
inadequate kind. 

By musical science I mean a complete system 
of knowledge which shall deal with music from 


phenomenon. If this intercourse became a 


|reality, there can be no doubt that the work 


would proceed more energetically, its horizons 


would be broadened, and the exploration of this 


a sociological or humanitarian standpoint, and | 


also treat it as an exact science. Of all the arts 
music, perhaps, lends itself best to such 
disciplines. The ancient sympathy between 
music and mathematics and the curious general 
connection between music as an art and certain 
departments of exact science were observed long 
No other art is so closely allied to physics 


a0 
ago. 


| point, 


| 


(acoustics) and mathematics, and individual | 
technical disciplines of a specifically musical | 


character disclose numerous correlations with 
geometry and algebra, though full use has not 
yet been made of them, and many are still 
unconjectured. The circle of the exact sciences 
of music comprises musical physiology and 
physics, the science of sound, and the special 
discipline of musical euphony, which so far 
has been very little studied from a theoretical 
point of view. The specifically technical disci- 
plines of a musical type—the study of harmony 
and form, of the combination of melodies 
(counterpoint), and of instrumentation—would 
gain enormously by the abandonment of archaic 
technical methods in favour of those of modern 
scientific knowledge. And for all these purposes 
the musical tissue offers a far more grateful 
field than the other arts, including even 
architecture and painting. 

But there still remains a vast realm, also 
insufficiently (though more completely) explored, 
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|world has no conception. 


sphere would be more thoroughly developed. But 
at present in the majority of cultured States no 
such centres for the study of musical science exist. 

In Germany this work, as a rule, is partly 
incorporated in the university curricula, special 
chairs being assigned to the subject, and partly 
in the conservatories and higher musical schools, 
in which it is often mixed up with instruction 
of a purely technical character. The German 
musical scholars appear to be either ordinary 
theorists of the usual type (theorists of counter- 
fugue, and harmony), or musical 
historians; in the latter case their work 
generally revolves round the universities, and 
when the musical scholar turns out to be of the 
physicist or philosopher type he finally cuts 
himself adrift from the musical world and 
devotes himself to pure science. 

The only exception seems to be modern Russia, 
where, in 1921-22, the State Institute of the 
Musical Sciences and the Music Section of the 
Academy of the Art Sciences were founded by 
the State for the sole and special purpose of 
cultivating the science of music. I may add 
that in the conception and organization of these 
undertakings I myself took a very active part, 
and prior to my leaving the country I was for 
a considerable time chairman of the Science 
Committee of the first and president of the 
second. 

Russia’s experiment in this direction should 
have an immense significance. As a matter of 
fact, the conditions at present prevailing there 
are such that even a minimum of organization 
is faced with obstacles of which the western 
In the extremely 
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difficult economic period which followed the war 
it required very great energy and self-sacrifice 
on the part of the founders to establish these 
two institutions and set the work going. The 
successful accomplishment of the task must be 
regarded as a genuine achievement, due mainly 
to the disinterestedness and self-denial of the few 
Russian scientists who formed the scientific staff. 

The obstacles encountered were chiefly of an 
economic character. The State was favourably 
disposed towards scientific thought, in which it 
believed; but it had no money, and so was 
unable to obtain the scientific instruments 
and apparatus and the laboratory equipment 
without which the life of such institutions will 
inevitably be frozen out of them. Owing to 
these specific disabilities, which affected post- 
war enterprises of every kind in Russia, including 
musical undertakings, the work of the latter 
had perforce to be restricted to theoretical, 
historical, and philosophical subjects, since they 
required no laboratories nor costly apparatus, 


nor the equipment of expeditions for ethno- | 
In such circumstances the | 
‘results of their researches to the world, and 
|which at the same time would serve as an 


graphical research. 
scientific life of these institutions could not be 
complete. 

But the very idea of an ‘ Institute of the 
Musical Sciences,’ as an organizing centre of 


musical thought, working in close touch with | 


the scientific branches of the subject, is of 
serious importance. Musical scholars are of 
course few in number, possibly because of the 


difficulty of combining in one person the scientific | 


thinker and the musician ; the dearth is more 
directly due, however, to the non-existence of 
training schools for workers of this kind. 
Scholars are the offspring of the universities, 
where everything is adapted to create a scientific 
atmosphere and to interest the younger gene- 
ration in the advance of science. On the other 
hand the conservatories are by their very 


nature not scientific institutions, but merely) 
following lines : 


nurseries for the cultivation of a_ technical 
(non-scientific) knowledge of music; the stu- 
dents are not taught to think scientifically, but 
to feel artistically and to give effect to the 
musical art. Between the two there is an 
essential difference. A generation of really 
scientific musical workers cannot arise until a 
centre of musical science has been created, 
round which the young scientific forces can 
group themselves. 

I think that the idea, which originated in 
Russia, where the economic crisis prevented it 
from developing, should nevertheless be realised 
in the centres of western Europe, because it 
contains the germ of something that is of 
genuine value. The idea of a musical and 
scientific institute, concentrating scientific 
thought of every shade, and interesting itself 
in the phenomenon of music, is vital and 
opportune—particularly in our era, when the 
living art of music is on the wane ; when, after 
attaining its historical culmination and highest 


development it has passed through an autumnal 
season of brilliant and magnificent colouring, 
and is now entering again upon a stage of 
barbarism. The time has come for the summa- 
tion of European musical culture, for the 
initiation of scientific work on that which did 


{not permit of an objective, scientific attitude 


towards itself when it was very powerful and 
very much alive. 

I picture to myself an organization approxi- 
mately similar to the Russian institutions to 
which I have referred. First of all it must be 
an assemblage of representatives of the applied 
sciences ; they are to be found in every country 
having a musical culture, but scattered as they 
are they lose their effectiveness. 

The individual efforts of isolated scientists, 
many of whom are already working in this 
sphere, should be combined under the sole 
authority of the science institute. But this 
alone will not take us very far. They must be 
provided with laboratories, scientific apparatus, 
and technical resources. They must also have 
a platform from which to communicate the 


auditorium for the rising generation of scientists. 
Force of circumstances has converted the 
Russian institute into little more than an 
abstract idea, formally combining the scientific 
work of isolated individuals ; and a similar fate 
can be avoided only by an adequate technical 
equipment, for which funds are of course needed. 
In Russia, as I have said, there is no money for 
this purpose, and furthermore there are no 
private persons who could support such an 
undertaking—in normal conditions a special 
science always exists at the expense of the 
Mecenas. But in western Europe circumstances 
are different, and scientific thought has invari- 
ably found support and encouragement. 

The institute would be founded on the 
On the one hand it would be 
an academy of science, to which could be 
affiliated, as it were, the scientific work of 
individual specialists; on the other it would 
inevitably be a teaching institution, a home of 
knowledge which it would impart to any of the 


outside public desirous of receiving it. It 
should also be an auditorium for scientific 


musical thought. Once again I would emphasise 
the necessity that audience and workers should 
be altogether different from those of the 
conservatories—they should consist of scientific 
workers, students, thinkers. In the conserva- 
tories, as a rule, the more deplorable the state 
of the theoretical subjects, the less their direct 
application to the purely technical musical 
skill of performer or composer. Counterpoint 
and fugue are still studied, after a fashion, by 
theorists and composers only, but the history 
of music comes off badly ; and musical esthetics, 
special researches in the sphere of form and 
theory, and musical acoustics fare even worse. 
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The public, the students who attend the 
conservatory with the idea of becoming com- 
posers and performers, are quite a different 
world, and have other requirements 
demands. And, incidentally, another class with 


whom our scheme is concerned—the class of 


thinking musicians—is gradually increasing. 


As recently as the middle of last century people | 


interested in the problems of musical acoustics, 
or of the scientific basis of the laws of musical 
euphony, were rare exceptions ; now they may 
be reckoned in thousands. But they are scat- 
tered, and we must bring them together, train 
them, and provide them with a unifying centre 
of thought and guidance. 

Thus the institute has two functions 
scientific investigation, and academic teaching 
to impart to others the results of that investi- 
gation. Then comes specialisation, the division 
into the separate branches of musical science. 
This involves the establishment of various 


‘ faculties,’ since musical science includes many | 


spheres of study, the most important being : 
1. The history of music, with subdivisions : 
general history, the history of national arts, 


of musical theory, of musical forms and | 
|connection with practical human life, and they 


embodiment, and monographic disciplines. 
2. The philosophy of music and musical 
esthetics. 
3. Musical ethnography, the collection, re- 
cording, and investigation of folk-music. 
4. The theoretical faculty, comprising the 
study of harmony, form, counterpoint, &c. 
5. Musical acoustics. 
6. Musical physiology and psychology. The 
investigation of the reception of music. 
7. Musical pedagogics. 

8. Musical technics, its perfecting (the radio- 
fication, electrification, and mechanisation 
of performance, the problem of instrument- 
ology). 

Such are the main branches of the science. 

I am convinced that once a suitable centre has 
been found, there will be no lack of persons to 
interest themselves in such a scheme, many of 
whom are already working in this field. As is 
usual with learned bodies, the results of the 
investigations would be issued in the form of 
communiqués, part of which would be published 
periodically as the ‘ Proceedings of the Institute.’ 
The sections of the institute requiring them 
should be provided with fully-equipped labora- 
tories. Nowadays many branches of knowledge, 
including some which previously dispensed with 
such aids, have adopted laboratory and experi- 
mental methods. The experimental process 
has been applied by psychology, esthetics (to a 


certain extent), and the study of musical) 


reception ; whilst special forms of laboratory 
work are employed in investigating the most 
interesting and important question of the actual 
structure of musical phenomena and creations. 
Style, form, and harmony, are studied with the 


aid of laboratory equipment. 


and | 


| subject. 


| material 


| But the departments of musical acoustics, 
| physiology, and technics are the chief users of 
| the laboratory. The work in these cases is 

essentially connected with strictly physical 
experiments, dealing as it does with the 
scientific study of the problems of the nature of 
sound and the connection of musical laws with 
acoustic phenomena, and the technical investi- 
gation of purely musical questions, such as 
| those of temperament and new scales. 

Are the results of such scientific work 
sufficiently necessary and important to justify 
the expense involved in its organization ? 

To this it may be replied that as a rule the 
practical results of scientific work have to wait 


-|a long time for their practical application, and 


| the justification of the material outlay. Never- 
theless, it is evident to any person of culture 
that the disinterested service of science is always 
repaid a hundredfold. Who could have imagined 
that a mere toy (the stroboscope) would 
afterwards provide the foundation for the most 
grandiose department of industry and art—the 
cinematograph ? In every branch of science 
there are quiet, tranquil sections, academic in 
the fullest sense of the term, having little 


certainly exist in the sphere of musical science. 
Practical results of course are hardly to be 
expected from labours in the departments of 
musical philosophy or history, or even from the 
study of counterpoint and form. These deal 
with pure knowledge, pure interest in the 
On the other hand, musical technics, 
the mechanisation of sound, the construction of 
new instruments, and so forth, have every- 
chance of opening up vast perspectives of 
value and importance. Music is 
already following the path of mechanisation, 
and it is the task of scientific thought to give it 
systematic help in this direction, and by the 
authority of musicians and scholars to save it 
from falling into the snare of bad taste and 
unbridled commercialism. In this respect it 
will be the duty of the institute to maintain 
the purity of art in the difficult conditions at 
present existing. Immense practical results 
may also be the outcome of the labours 
involved in establishing the teaching of music 
on a scientific basis; everyone is aware to 
what extent this department, which serves so 
many and such substantial interests, is often in 
the hands of charlatans. It is of the utmost 
importance that it should be placed on a 
scientific footing. 

Science is extending and becoming specialised. 


There are oceanographic and _ petrographic 
institutes; there are even institutes for the 


investigation of individual animals (we recall 
Rothschild’s ‘ flea institute’) ; then why should 
we not found a serious and greatly needed one 
for the study, not of fleas, but of the sublime 
sphere of music ? 

(Translated by S. W. Pring.) 
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A NEW VIOLIN SONATA BY BACH 

It is a commonplace that one of the most 
astonishing of the many astonishing things about 
Bach is the fact that even well-informed 
musicians have not yet completed a survey of 
his output in bulk. Some specialists have at 
least a nodding acquaintance with all the works 
for their particular medium ; a pianist knows 
the clavier works, the organist the organ works, 
and soon. But there are very few persons who 
have seen and examined all, or even most, of 
the works of Bach. Hence it is that many of 
us have a curious experience that we have with 
no other composer; hardly a month goes by 
without bringing us at least a sight of some 
Bach work that is literally new to us—sometimes 
even by name. And the experience may be 
renewed indefinitely, for as we know, a con- 
siderable number of manuscript works were 
carelessly treated and in some lost by 
Bach’s sons. Probably not all these were used 
as grocery wrappings (as was almost the fate 
of the organ Fantasia and Fugue in C minor), 
and some are probably still lying in odd corners 
waiting to be turned out. 

This conclusion is forced on one by the recent 
discovery and publication of a Bach Sonata for 
violin and cembalo. The work was unearthed 
last year in the Manfred Gorke Library at 
Eisenach. 

The fact of the manuscript being in Bach's 
handwriting would, of course, be no proof of 
authorship, for we know that he was all his life 
given to making copies of works that took his 
fancy or that were likely to be useful for teaching 
or other purposes. The only reliable evidence 
is that of style, and the Sonata contains a 
sufficiency of characteristic touches to satisfy 
us as to its authenticity. 

Che work is in four movements, and is far 
less difficult than Bach’s other sonatas for the 
same medium. Presumably it was an early 
work (the fact of its being found at Eisenach 
may or may not be evidence on this point), or 
it may have been written for educational 
purposes. 

Mention was made of characteristic touches. 
Let us look at some of them. The final cadence 
of the opening Adagio is one. The first half 
ends thus: 


cases 





The second half might have closed with a 


the least 
matters 


Bach 
such 


version of this. But 
composers in 


tonic 
mechanical of 
writes this : 
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Ex. 3. 











Note a convincing detail in Ex. 2. The flourish 
on the chord of D in Ex. 1 is conventional, 
whereas that on the tonic chord in Ex. 2 has 
the true Bach touch. Many parallels will occur 
to the Bach student. That fourth-dropping 
leading-note at the end of the violin’s second 
group is also a characteristic touch. 

The Vivace that follows is a spirited affair 
of two pages, opening with a couple of bars that 
we meet with frequently in Bach : 





The keyboard parts move on accustomed lines 
with an almost continuous semiquaver bass, but 
considerable enterprise develops later in the 
violin part, and a point worth notice is the 
completeness of its harmonic implications. 
Much of it might well pass for an unaccompanied 
violin piece. 


The Largo is not of the family of noblv 
emotional slow movements—it would not be 


in keeping with the rest of the Sonata if it 
were—but its graceful melodic line has many 
typical Bachian curves. Moreover, the return 
of the opening theme is so free that the result 
is almost new material. Thus, although the 
cembalo part remains almost note for note the 
same, this in the violin part: 


Largo 


guar ep — 


_—_— 


ve 








becomes 





And Bach follows on with new material for the 
violin, while repeating the original cembalo 





part, until a few bars later he ends on a half-close. 
' 
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The final Presto begins fugally, the subject 
being given to the bass, answered by the violin : 


Ex 


* Presto 











All the material of this movement is contained 
in the quotation, the violin part consisting 
entirely of the subject and its quaver counter- 
theme, plus a liberal use of the wide leaping 
motive. The entries of the subject are 
not preceded by rests, and the order is always 
the same—bass, violin. 

This Presto is perhaps the best movement of 
the four. It has a fine swing, and there is a 
good deal of harmonic interest. For example, 
half-way through occurs a very unconventional 
sequence which modulates through G, C, D, 
\ minor, E minor, B minor, E minor, and 
D major back to the tonic. 

It will be seen that the Sonata is not a great 
work ; but no authentic composition by Bach 
can be negligible. This one, however, has a 


bass 


value and interest apart from its origin. Its 
freshness and spontaneity (which at times 


recall Mozart) are adequate recommendation, 
and the moderate demands it makes on both 
players will be sufficient to ensure for it a 
wide welcome. 





ARTHUR HONEGGER 
By 


A happy and expansive countenance, with 
finely-cut features, laughing though keen and 
piercing eyes, an athlete in build, broad-chested 
and vigorous; a man easy of approach and 
delightfully simple-minded, though his outward 
appearance reveals nothing of the artist within. 


PauL LANDORMY 












One should see him conducting an orchestra, 
with wide-apart legs firmly planted on the 
ground, sometimes rising on his toes like a 
boxer ready to pounce upon his opponent ! 
In this significant gesture appears the entire 
secret of his art, so vivid and potent in its 
expression. 

Very modern in his outlook, he once said, 
‘TI love motor-cars as other men love women 
or horses.’ 

At home, his office walls are entirely covered 
with pictures of cars of every kind, which have 
gradually replaced the portraits of the great 
musicians. He knows cars intimately, down to 
the slightest technical detail. 


Honegger was born of Swiss parents, at 
Le Havre, on March 10, 1892. He began to 
study harmony with M. Ch. Martin, and then 
spent two years at the Conservatoire of Zurich. 
It may be that here he came under Germanic 
influences likely to account for the somewhat 
solid polyphony of which he is so fond. In 
1912 he entered the class of Gédalge, at the 
Conservatoire of Paris, where he also attended 
the lectures of Widor and of Vincent d’Indy. 

Already compositions are eX- 
tensive several collections of songs, settings of 
poems by Guillaume Apollinaire, Jean Cocteau, 
and Paul Fort: the ‘Chant de Nigamon’ and 
the Prelude of ‘ Aglavaine et Sélysette’ for 
orchestra ; ten Dances, two Interludes, and a 
Coda for the ‘ Dit des Jeux du Monde’; a 
String Quartet; two Sonatas for pianoforte 
and violin, a Sonata for pianoforte and alto ; 
a Sonatina for two violins; a Rhapsody for 
two flutes, clarinet, and pianoforte, and various 
pieces for pianoforte and organ. 

He is best known by his works for the 
orchestra (e.g., ‘ Pacific 231’), and by his ora- 
‘Le Roi David,’ ‘ Horace Vainqueur,’ 
‘ Judith,’ and ‘ Antigone.’ 

In the group of the ‘ Six,’ 
symphonist par excellence. ‘I attach great 
importance, he wrote to me recently, ‘to 
musical architecture, which I hope will never 
be sacrificed in favour of literary or pictorial 
considerations.’ He added: ‘ I havea tendency, 
perhaps excessive, towards polyphonic com- 
plexity. My great model is J.S. Bach... . I 
make no attempt, as docertain anti-impressionist 
musicians, to return to harmonic simplicity. 
On the contrary, I consider that we ought to 
make use of the harmonic material created by 
the school that has preceded us, though in a 
different way, as a basis for lines and rhythms. 
Bach uses the elements of tonal harmony as I 
should like to use the harmonic, modern, and 
polytonal equivalents.’ 

Honegger’s works are indeed 
broad and solid foundations, with a strong 
background of counterpoint. By no means do 
they constitute a return to the simplicity ex- 
tolled by Jean Cocteau, the theorist of the ‘ Six.’ 


Honegger’s 


torios : 


Honegger is the 


built upon 
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to Cocteau), receive its inspiration from the Café- 
Concert or the Cinema. As Honegger frankly 
declares, ‘I have no love for fairs and music- 
halls: on the contrary, I love the serious and 
austere elements of chamber and symphonic 
music.’ 

Honegger makes no attempt to seduce us by 
a capricious wit, by the grace and pungency 
of more or less droll sallies, as do so many 
others of the modern school. He is serious and 
anxious, seemingly preoccupied with poignant 
scruples,* occasionally inclined towards mystic 
meditation (as in his curious ‘ Paques a New 
York,’ for voices and string quartet) ; he often 
expresses himself in harsh, rough, and vigorous 
language. 


Honegger possesses original ideas on his art. 
For instance, he aims at renovating the entire 
plan of the sonata. 

As everyone knows, the first movement of a 
classic sonata consists of three parts : exposition, 
development, and recapitulation. It is also well 
known that the two themes A and B of the 
exposition reappear in the same order during 
the re-exposition, A always preceding B. 

Now, declares Honegger, * your re-exposition 
of the order A followed by B is illogical, showing, 
as it does, a defect insymmetry. In architecture 
you have a facade, the two left pillars of which, 
for instance, are arranged so that A ts followed 
by B. Your object is solidly and harmoniously 
to rest the architrave and the pediment upon 
these pillars and upon those that form a pendant 
to them on the right. Symmetry, as regards 
those on the right, will inevitably give you 
B followed by A, not vice versa, as the first time. 
Very well ; in the sonata the pillars correspond 
to the themes; the pediment is the central 
development. Symmetrically, then, you must 
have B followed by A in the recapitulation, 
since you had A followed by B in the exposition.’ 
And indeed Honegger has made application of 
this new method in his sonatas. 

At first glance, it seems a rational process. 
But may there not be some hidden reason which 
would justify the practice followed in the 
classics ? May not the argument be something 
like this : 

The conditions of perception in time are. not 
the same as those of perception in space. This 
it is that makes comparisons between archi- 
tecture and music always unstable in some 
respect. Whereas, theoretically, we isolate the 
subjects A and B as distinct entities, the listener, 
who knows nothing of theory, does not do this. 
To him, the whole of the exposition is no more 
than a continuous sequence of impressions 
bound together in an inevitable and necessary 





* I speak of the musician, more especially of his musi: Perhaps the 
man is somewhat different. Like Handel and Gluck, his soul is filled 
with a robust joy. 


Nor does Honegger’s music, like that of certain | order, one that is irreversible*—irreversible as 


of his companions (and after the formula dear | 


time itself. The exposition forms one aggre- 
gation and cannot be repeated except 
identical with itself. 

On the other hand, the second theme clearly 
has the meaning of a response to the first, a 
characteristic that finds itself emphasised by 
modulation to the dominant. Thus, when the 
exposition is repeated, it would seem indis- 
pensable to begin with the first—the principal 
theme, and in certain respects the theme that 
generates (though it be only along distant paths) 
the second theme. To begin with the response 
would be meaningless. 

Here, then, is a point regarding which we are 
not of the same mind as Honegger. 


as 


Our composer has also interesting opinions 
regarding tonality and polytonality. He makes 
use of polytonality, though never for its own 
sake. In harmony, the central idea seems to 
him to be that of the dominant: ‘ an isolated 
note is a dominant.’ Understand that every 
sound has a natural tendency to fall back upon 
its lower fifth or to rise to its upper fourth. 
Of itself, no sound possesses a static character. 
There is dynamic force included in all sound. 
Or, if you prefer, every sound is accompanied 
by its harmonics—the seventh, ninth, eleventh, 
thirteenth—which indeed confer on it the 
function of the dominant. There is no such 
thing as a ‘ perfect chord’ regarded as a stop, 
an absolute pause. Above the three notes 
C, E, G, I cannot help hearing the B flat. And, 
if I wish to give the impression of a definitely 
established tonality, I am compelled to efface 
this impression of the seventh (B flat) by the 


addition of other notes which counteract its 
effect. : 

If, therefore, I rightly understand the 
mental condition of Honegger when he is 


composing, he troubles himself neither about 
tonality, atonality, nor polytonality. To him 
music is the interplay of attractions between 
dominants and their resolutions—resolutions 
that are always provisional, since every new 
sound reached immediately assumes the charac- 
ter of a new dominant which tends to be 
resolved in the direction determined by its 
junction. 

Here we are confronted with an important 
point of view which has been characteristic of 
a great portion of musical art ever since the time 
of Richard Wagner. 

Original ideas abound in Honegger’s mind. 
For instance, he wonders why, in a sonata 
for pianoforte and violin, the same themes 
are successively entrusted to the pianoforte 
and to the violin, when it is quite certain 
that each of these themes does not equally 
well suit the sonorousness of both instruments. 





* The order of the elements of space, on the other hand, may be 


| traversed in any direction : it is reversible. 
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Would it not be better that a theme, if it has 
been in the first place intended for the violin 
and must sound ill on the pianoforte, should 
never reappear save in the violin part? The 
pianoforte should have its own themes; the 
same with the violin. And the composer applies 
this personal view in his Sonata for ‘cello 
and pianoforte. 

Much might be said on this point. And here 
I do not think that Honegger is altogether and 
absolutely right in every case. I do not think 
they are so frequent—the themes which can be 
heard only by the medium ofa single instrument, 
and which, expressed on other instruments, lose 
all meaning. The contrary appears to me true, 
that most musical phrases assume new meanings 
when they pass from one instrument to theother. 

Undoubtedly they by no means retain the 
same character in these successive transfers. 
But does that matter? The main thing is that 


in each timbre they should prove interesting. | 


The composer’s art consists in taking advantage 
of these transmutations, viz., in introducing and 
working them up. There is a way of playing a 
violin motive on the pianoforte. It is sometimes 
necessary to modify the exposition as regards 
the detail. All the better! This will be one 
way by which the composer may give variety 
to his work. 

Nowadays, indeed, we cultivate to excess the 
scrupulous concern for individuality of timbres 
and of their so-called irreducible properties. 
‘I hear this motive only on the flute,’ asserts 
one composer, ‘I cannot hear it in any other 
way!’ Such expressions contain a great deal 
of exaggeration—perhaps a certain ‘ pose.’ 
What a delicate ear! How could one be content 
with a single sauce, a single relish! The 
ancients were very different ; see how skilfully 
a Bach—or, nearer to our own times, a Liszt 
succeeded in transferring from violin or voice 
to pianoforte a theme most calculated to fit in 
with the original intention ! 

Without reverting to the ‘ abstract ’ music of 


the 15th and 16th centuries, which lent itself | 


to every kind of performance and was played 
on every kind of instrument without distinction, 
let us not go to the opposite extreme and confine 
ourselves to an impoverishing exclusiveness. 
Nor let us shut the door upon these happy 
exchanges in the various regions of timbre. 
In using them, we shall make many another 
discovery. 

Of all Honegger’s works, the one that has 
most contributed to his reputation is ‘ Le Roi 
David.’ ‘‘* Le Roi David ”’ is an historic event 
in our musical France,’ says André George, a 
far-seeing friend of the composer’s. Nor is 
he wrong. This work marks a return to the 
tradition of good taste and the golden mean 
abandoned by our young school, which hitherto 
had been occasionally lost in its own excesses ; 
and it also marks this return with success, 


force, brilliance, and a notable effect on the 
public. 

On the other hand, however, if we examine 
this success closely we find that it is not based 
upon any profound meditation. The work, 
improvised, does not express the best and the 
essential elements in the artist. Honegger put 
into it more technical skill than thought or 
heart. André George is right in concluding: 
‘“ Le Roi David ”’ is not so lofty as the public 
imagines, and far less low than they were 
beginning to declare it to be two or three years 
after the first performance. As Pascal — 
“‘ S’il s’abaisse, je le vante.”’ . 

Then why does the work deserve to be 
}extolled? Because of one undeniable quality 
'which atones for all its defects, for its occa- 
sional lack of. personality, its looseness and 
‘incongruity of style, &c.—the quality of 
greatness. 

This is no ordinary quality, indeed! But 
Honegger possesses it, and that supremely. He 
|conceives greatly and he acts greatly. About 
ithe smallest movement in ‘Le Roi David,’ 
consisting sometimes of only a few lines, there 
are a breadth and expansiveness that gratify 
|and that incline one to believe in great things 
to come. Honegger is a true Master. 


says, 


As a rule, Honegger concentrates his efforts 


|upon the most grandiose poetical subjects—as 
| witness ‘ Judith,’ his real masterpiece. 

Like Handel, he possesses the epic strain, 
| the Biblical sense. This does not prevent him, 
in his minor works, so sweet and tender and 
engaging, from attaining distinguished success. 
His grace and charm are wholly exquisite. 

He has the gift of pleasing the masses, the 
gift of clear and ringing composition, with broad 
and well-defined outlines—music composed for 
immense expanses, music which appears to 
be easy, and yet which tells. 

He is the most popular of all our young 
symphonists. 

(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell.) 


THE PHILADELPHIA AMATEUR ~— 
ORCHESTRA CLUB 
So much beneficent musical work fails owing 
to a shortage of various factors, from cash to 
commonsense, that it is both interesting and 
useful to hear of one that seems to lack nothing. 
We refer to the Amateur Orchestra Club of 
Philadelphia, which owes its existence to Mr. 
Edwin E. Fleisher. 
We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Fleisher 
recently, and induced him to talk of the Club. 
‘ Twenty years ago,’ he said, ‘ I started to form 
a little orchestra among the slum boys in Phila- 
delphia. The idea proved to be so attractive 
that in a few months we found it necessary to 
organize ourselves, so we started the Club. The 
little body of strings with which we began has 
now expanded into three orchestras. We havea 


| 
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Junior String Orchestra of seventy-five players, 
a Senior String Orchestra of the same number, 
and a full Symphony Orchestra of a hundred and 
ten. The Juniors are aged from six to fifteen, 
and their orchestra is a preliminary training 
ground for the Senior band, which in its turn 
feeds the full Symphony Orchestra with picked 
players. From the first, of course, we were well 
supplied with stringed instruments, as most 
players possessed their own; but wind instru- 
ments have usually been purchased.’ 


We asked if the membership was confined to) 


Americans. 

‘Oh, no!’ replied Mr. Fleisher, ‘We have 
pretty well every nation represented. There are 
Russians, many negroes, one real American 
Indian, inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula and 
the Philippines, and we once had a Japanese girl 
who came in native dress until we found her 
costume attracted rather too much attention.’ 

‘How often does the Symphony Orchestra 
rehearse ? ’ we asked. 

‘At present we hold two rehearsals a week, 
each lasting two hours. This is an increase on 
our former rehearsal time, and it is significant 
that the change was decided on by a hundred 
per cent. vote of the members.’ 

‘ You have no difficulty, then, in maintaining 
interest in rehearsals ? ’ 

‘No; one thing we do with a view to keeping 
interest alive is to introduce a new piece at 
every rehearsal. This not only stimulates 
interest ; it also develops sight-reading.’ 

‘ Your library must be pretty comprehensive 
to admit of two new works being provided each 
week.’ 

‘It is,’ said Mr. Fleisher ; ‘ in fact we believe it 
to be the largest collection of orchestral music 
in the world. It contains over nine hundred 
pieces for string orchestra alone ; there are six- 
teen hundred works for full orchestra ; and about 
a thousand concertos. Note, too, that every 
one of these works is provided in full score and 
complete parts. The library will become in- 
creasingly valuable as time goes on, if only for 
the fact that it contains many numbers that 
are now unobtainable, having been withdrawn 
from circulation. All this music is placed in the 
Philadelphia Free Library during the summer 
months, and the whole of it has been deeded to 
pass to the Philadelphia Free Library at my 
decease. Every piece is kept ina separate dust- 
proof cover, plainly lettered and numbered on 
the back. Members of the Club may consult 
any work, and may use it for practice in the 
music rooms of the Free Library during the 
summer. In the winter, of course, it may be 
studied in the Club’s own library.’ 

We reproduce a photograph of the room at 
the Philadelphia Library in which this mag- 
nificent collection of music is housed. It is of 
interest to know that the beautifully clear 
lettering and numbering has been done through- 
out by Mr. Fleisher himself. 


We inquired as to the type of music studied. 

‘We include a certain proportion of light 
music, of course, but no rubbish,’ said Mr. 
Fleisher. ‘A good idea of the taste and likings 
of the players was obtained by a plebiscite at 
the end of last season, when we took a vote as to 
the principal orchestral works to be put in re- 
hearsal. Brahms’s second Symphony came out 
at the top of the list, followed by Tchaikovsky's 
fourth, the Franck Symphony, Beethoven's 
No. 5, and the Prelude to ‘ The Mastersingers.’ 
So you see there is nothing much the matter 
with the taste of our young folk.’ 

‘Are the Club orchestras heard in public ?’ 

‘One public performance is given annually, 
and is open to friends and parents of members. 
We charge no admission fee. All three Orchestras 
are present, and each in turn plays items from 
its repertory.’ 

‘Who teaches all these young players ? ’ 

‘We engage the best professional help avail- 
able. Obviously the coach must be a trainer 
even more than a conductor. A man who was 
a conductor and nothing else, however dis- 
tinguished he might be, would not suit our 
purposes. He would probably be too tempera- 
mental, for one thing. The need is for practical 
methods in imparting knowledge, plus plenty of 
patience. I may add that a good many of our 
members gravitate to the rank of the musical 
profession.’ 

‘Is the work of the Club orchestral only ? ’ 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Fleisher, ‘we have chamber 
music classes, theory classes, and two grades of 
pianoforte classes, all open to members, and all 
very much appreciated.’ 

When we met Mr. Fleisher he was on a 
European tour, the main object of which was 
the collection of fresh music for the Club library. 
During his stay in London he made substantial 
additions to the English side of the repertory, 
including the more important works of Elgar’s. 

Here is a musical philanthropist of the first 
order. He sets people playing, rather than 
listening, and playing nothing but good music. 
Moreover, his players are in the main drawn from 
folk in humble circumstances, and above all, 
they are caught young. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the influence exerted by that orchestra 
of youngsters of six to fifteen vears of age, when 
we think of the number of children that must 
pass through it in the course of a few years. 

England has a good many admirable organiza- 
tions for developing music among young people. 
One that has much in common with Mr. Fleisher’s 
Club is the Junior Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Choir, trained by Mr. Ernest Read and Mr. 
Kennedy Scott ; but there is nothing on so com- 
prehensive a scale as this Philadelphian enter- 
prise. Nor can there be, of course, until the 
advent of a man who is wealthy, musical, and 
philanthropic. Our trouble is that the second 
of these qualifications is so rarely found com- 


bined with the other two. 
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Hd Libitum ‘ Appassionata ’ ; and the ‘ Pastoral ’ label (not 
By ‘F : | Beethoven’s, but well established and certainly 
¥ ESTE }a good fit) leaves us in no doubt as to the 


|D major pair. The ‘ Waldstein’ tab does the 
|same service for the C major Sonatas. And 
SOOM, ———_ «nieces — 


CODDLING THE LAZY LISTENER 
Last month’s discussion of ‘Ops. versus 
Titles’ has provoked sufficient correspondence | . - ; 
to justify a supplement. First, however, let At this point the label-mongers rush in glee- 
me bring forward evidence of the length to} fully. Why, they chorus, you are admitting 
which the ‘ title’ enthusiasts will go if we give | the necessity of the title!” Not a bit of it. Ii 
these few sonatas had not been nicknamed, 


them their head. In the August number of the | 
Gramophone Mr. J. D. Blyth, of Carlisle, submits | numbers would have been easy ; we should have 


a list of titles which he and his friends already | FFs calty ore of coe aon pa very — 

tie ceialin cnet ee ae ire | difficulty of memorising their numbers. More- 
Se oe tang sues &, of Comme, 1 | over there is all the cuca in the world 
objection to a few kindred spirits using nick-| tw Bo. titles + Rina Merge sake pone rte 
names thus, but we must draw the line when! co et ad 7 a og rad re 
ATs. ype ee : me some of them at least tacitly approved by 
an attempt is made to extend that use to the| °° J _ OF 
public at | Beethoven himself) and a brand new set devised 


| to-day as part of a wholesale scheme. 
Mr. Blyth says: ‘Personally, I have found | : 


that after listening toa piece of music several There is much in the point made by Mr. ——— 
times a name will often occur to me.’ That is} in the correspondence columns in this issue of 
an experience common to many of us, but we the Musical Times. As he says, many opus 
are not justified in therefore supposing that| nymbers are highly significant. For a musician, 
these titles will be of interest or value to|the mere mention of Opus 111 is sufficient to 
the rest of the world, above all when they are} -)) to mind the Beethoven of the last period. 
so poor as those which Mr. Blyth suggests for! No fancy title could do justice to the conflict of 
our adoption. He begins his letter by regretting the first movement and the Olympian calm of 
that Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s suggestions have the Arietta ; the bare opus number is suggestive 
been pitched into by os, who act thus | even eloquent. Similarly, it is useful and interest- 
through ‘mere laziness. People cant be ing to think of the first three sonatas as Opus 2. 
bothered by a new idea, he says; but ‘ there The figure almost invariably recalls the dedication 
are many who are willing to adopt names for) +4 Haydn, which in its turn reminds us of the 
numbers if someone else will take the initiative.’ tiff between the two composers, and the hot- 
. | headed younger one’s refusal to acknowledge on 
It does not seem to have occurred to} the title-page the fact of his having been a pupil 
Mr. Blyth that the really lazy people are those| of the elder. In fact, this controversy, by setting 
who are not equal to the strain of memorising | ys thinking about opus numbers reminds us how 
a few numbers or keys. I say ‘or’ because! fy of suggestiveness these apparently dry 
usually one of the two will be sufficient ; and | figures have been all along. 7 “ 
‘few,’ because we musn’t be misled by the} 2d 
large aggregate total of a composer's work. | But let me get back to Mr. Blyth. I promised 
Only a smallish proportion of, e.g., Beethoven's | to bring forward evidence as to the length to 
formidable sum 1s in sufficiently regular use to} which he and his like are prepared to go. Here 
be involved in this discussion. This proportion, | jt js Mr. Blyth savs: 
it is true, makes a longish list ; yet in how many | ‘ ; - ig = 
instances does any intelligent average musician | I can see nothing fantastic in a tradition 
find trouble in identifying a given work ? Thus, | (of titles being started in the 20th century. 
only two of the Symphonies are in the same Thus in the case of Schubert's Trio in B flat, 
kev—Nos. 6 and 8; and, as No. 6 was labelled music-lovers of 1990 (1 there are any) may 
‘Pastoral’ by Beethoven himself, everybody relate the story of Casals, Thibaud, and 
knows that the ‘ Symphony in F’ means No. 8. Cortot s inspired playing which | led to the 
In the string quartets there is, of course, more work being named, just as music-lovers of 
duplication of keys, but in the cases of to-day may be heard referring to Bach S 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor as “ The 


duplication one of the two works involved is Philadelphians Bach T iF ae 
more widely known than its fellow. For example, uladelphians Bach loccata and Fugue. 


when we speak of the Quartet in B flat, we| But who calls the Bach work ‘ The Phila- 
should be generally understood to mean the|delphians’? NotI, forone. Evenif I admired 
ereater of the two works. And if we/|the recorded performance of that work by the 
can’t recollect the opus numbers we should| Philadelphia Orchestra as much as most of my 
naturally use such terms as ‘the earlier’ | fellow critics, I should never dream of tacking 
or ‘the greater.” Even when we come to|their name on to it. Here’s one good reason: 
the pianoforte sonatas there is really very|Suppose the Minneapolis Orchestra came along 
little difficulty. Of the two in F minor) with an admittedly better performance than that 
for example, one is already known as the of the Philadelphians; shouldn’t we be bound 
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in fairness to change the label? Instructions 
would be received from Jethou, or Switzerland, 
from the Arch-Labellers, or perhaps from Car- 
lisle, to the effect that the Bach work hitherto 
known as &c. Besides, as I don’t care 
overmuch for the Philadelphians’ performance, 
may I call it after somebody’s which I do like ? 
However, what does Mr. Blyth suggest as the 
title of the Schubert Trio in B flat played by 
Casals, Thibaud, and Cortot? Prepare for a 
shock! He callsit ‘ The Big Three’ Trio. Could 
cheapness and vulgarity go further? Even so 
do the more sensational of our newspapers speak 
of the ‘ Big Three’ (or is it Four or Five ?) of 
Scotland Yard when a particularly juicy crime 
calls for investigation. 

Here are a few of Mr. Blyth’s suggestions ; 
Schubert: Sonatina in D major (Op. 137, 
No. 1), ‘The Zephyr Sonatina.’ Quintet in C 
(Op. 163), ‘Death and the Man.’ Symphony 
in C major, ‘ The Royal Symphony.’ Mozart’s 
Concerto for bassoon and orchestra, ‘ The 
Pompous Mayor Concerto.’ Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 4, ‘The Three Graces 
Symphony.’ Brahms’s Symphony No. 1, in 
C minor (Op. 68), ‘The Horn Symphony,’ and 
Violin Concerto in D (Op. 77), ‘ The Joachim 
Concerto.’ 

Other titles suggested by Mr. Blyth are even 
more absurd, and quite superfluous. For 
example, nobody is ever confused between the 
G minor Symphonies of Mozart. When we 
speak of the G minor, we mean the G minor 
which is just as easy to say and write as the 
Blythian title ‘The Minuet Symphony.’ More- 
over, the key reminds us of its G minorishness, 
that key being one of the most melancholy of 
the whole set ; whereas ‘The Minuet Symphony ’ 
merely focuses attention on one of its lesser 
movements. 


‘Fate Symphony,’ for Beethoven’s No. 5, is 
obvious but unnecessary, and it perpetuates 
a fiction. It is pretty certain that the so-called 
‘Fate ’ theme was derived from nothing more 
portentous than the call of the yellow-hammer. 
Clearly its title should therefore be ‘ The 
Yellow-hammer Symphony ’"—or why not the 
‘Copper Nob’? Besides, we may be sure that 
many of the tribe of Blyths have already named 
Tchaikovsky’s E minor Symphony ‘ The Fate,’ 
by reason of the menacing motive that 
dominates it. 

All Grieg’s sonatas are full of suggestions of 
folk-song. To label the C minor ‘ The Folk- 
Song Sonata,’ as Mr. Blyth does, is to involve 
confusion between the three violin sonatas and 
the one for pianoforte. 

Again, what is there in the homely and| 
purely personal humour of Beethoven's eighth | 


Symphony to suggest the title ‘ Carnival’ ? | 
| 





And so on. In a word the enthusiastic | 
Mr. Blyth has dealt a death blow to the scheme | 





| having 


he set out to support. ‘ Ops. v. titles?’ I asked 
last month. This first crop of titles answers 
plainly ‘ Ops.’ 

In fairness to Mr. Compton Mackenzie, I 
admit at this point that one of his contentions 
—if not his main one—was that the use of 
titles would tend to popularise classical works 
by making a greater appeal to the imagination 
than a mere opus number. I discussed this 
point pretty fully last month, and refer to it 
here only in order to show that I am _ not 
unmindful of it. 


Among the letters received as a result of 
last month’s article one addressed to me 
personally and not for publication, the writer 
no desire to become embroiled. I 
propose to draw on his letter, however, because 
it is a useful reminder that the question is 
merely one detail of a general problem that 
will soon have to be faced fairly and squarely. 
My correspondent, by the way, is an unusually 
level-headed musician, and an educationist of 
ripe and wide experience. He begins by saying 
that the proposal to substitute fancy names for 
numbers and keys is ‘ only one more proof of 
the way things would go if some of the 
popularisers had their way. The real need is 
for a wider acceptance of musicianly principles.’ 
In this, as in other matters, the danger is in 
the apathy of the profession ; he gives examples 
of the futility of some recent debates and con- 
ferences he has attended, and goes on: 


is 


‘ At a time when one branch or another of 
the profession is living in the most exciting 
and changing times it has ever experienced, 
the societies go on calmly holding their 
conferences and droning away as if the world 
were in the comfortable days of the century.’ 
(And he gives further instances.) 

He holds the opinion (and I agree warmly) 
that we must promptly begin to cope with the 
lazy amateur and amateurish notions : 


‘I blame the B.B.C. for placidly allowing 
the ‘‘ every man his own critic”’ line of talk 
(with the implication that it’s all as easy as 
shelling peas). As to this labelling of works, 
all one’s instincts are against it. Knowledge 
and training cry out too, but the deepest 
feeling is almost an instinctive one. I feel in 
my bones that it is bad art and bad teaching, 
and certain to guide people’s feet still further 
on the sloppy path. More and more I long 
for a stiffening of fibre in musicians ; at least 
one might expect them to survey the world 
as they find it instead of talking and acting 
as if they were in the happy ‘nineties. No- 
where have I seen any real attempt to face 
up to the world as it is. Even before the 
coming of the B.B.C. there were big shiftings 
of ground. The B.B.C. has completed the 
change, and now the musician’s life and 
thought can never be as they were before 
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the war. His life is not necessarily worse, 
but he must re-shape himself towards the 
world—a less tolerant and dutiful world, and 
a more cruel and get-rich-quick world. Yet 
there are plenty of folk to be got at and taught 
what music is and demands. Why don’t all 
speakers and writers and the B.B.C. chiefs 
realise this? Mainly because they are 
not all round musicians, and they haven't 
been through the mill. I throw out the 
suggestion that the professional pages of the 
Musical Times may be the chief gathering 
ground for sense and philosophy about the 
musician’s attitude to the world he has to 
live in. I do feel convinced that that 
attitude needs defining and understanding, 
and that we haven’t really begun to scratch 
the ground yet. Meanwhile, any stand you 
can make against sloppy sentiment, and the 
weakening doctrines of ‘ you needn't work 
hard to understand music,” will have every 
ounce of strength ‘“‘ some of us can bring to 
support it.” ’ 


Well, here is matter for debate. I am with 


my correspondent up to the hilt, but I reserve 


my fire 
have had a round or two. 
to sum up, and draw conclusions. 


I 


readers as are interested 
I will then attempt 
Meanwhile 
lay down these general and arguable pro- 


until such 


positions : 


(1.) The slogan (used recently in an 
American journal) ‘ Music for everyone and 
everyone for music’ is falsely based, although 
(or perhaps because) it sounds well. The 
receptivity of music (for the purposes of 
this debate ‘music’ means that which is 
generally accepted as good music), like that 
of any other branch of art, calls for training. 
This training is of course less exacting and 
definite than that required for the 
practice of music, but it is no less necessary. 
The half-baked listener is only a degree more 
tolerable than the half-baked performer be- 
cause we don’t fear him listening ; when he 
talks airily and confidently, as he too often 
does, he is the bigger of the two nuisances. 

(2.) We have no more right to provide the 
lazy listener with short cuts that are clearly 
opposed to the spirit of music (a spirit that is 
suggestive, comprehensive, elusive, and rare, 
rather than descriptive, limited, definite, and 
cheap) than we have to provide the lazy 
performer with emasculated and _ childishly- 
simplified versions. If listener and performer 
can't or won't acquire the necessary technique 
they must confine themselves to activities 
within their power. If they cannot rise to 
conquer, why should music stoop to be 
conquered ? 

(3.) It is no disgrace to be unmusical, 
despite the ridiculous tag about ‘the man 
that hath no music, &c.’ It is a mere mis- 
fortune, and nota fatal one. Many who have 


less 


" » ° . . 
Mr. Shaw’s raised in defence of music. 


no ear for music have a taste for fine 
literature—a taste lacking entirely among a 
host of musicians. What would literary men 
say if it were proposed to popularise great 
literature—especially music’s analogy, poetry 
—by methods similar to those suggested in 
the case of music ? 

(4.) A natural liking for the very best in 
music exists in the most unlikely quarters. 
In the hearing as in the composition of fine 
music, the spirit bloweth where it listeth. 
To-day, thanks to the gramophone, wireless, 
and other accessible and inexpensive methods 
of acquiring knowledge and improving taste 
(including musical journals, which are now 
far more plentiful and better than ever they 
were), there is no listener placed beyond the 
reach of ample means of self-improvement. 
‘The spirit bloweth,’ but it stops at that ; it 
doesn’t finish the job. That is left to the 
individual. If he is too lazy, or too brainless, 


we must leave him—regretfully but mer- 
cilessly—in the darkness of ignorance. What 
is cheaply got may be cheaply held: music 


must be neither. We may dissent from the 
old view that music is an aristocratic art ; 
but we must beware lest our methods of 
democratising it merely cheapen and debase. 
But is the word ‘ aristocratic ’ wrong after all ? 
There are several kinds of aristocracies—of 
birth, wealth, and genius. Let us add those 
of hard work and self help. Music itself will 
gain in vigour from the growth of these 
aristocracies, just as certainly as it will lose 
by being peptonised, watered down, and 
sugar-coated to accommodate the lazy and 
rabbit-brained. 


P.S.—Just as I end, I catch sight of an 


article in The Musician (New York), entitled 
‘Music, A Loyal Handmaid of the Dance.’ 


I dare not trust myself to comment on this. 


PP.S.—But I revive on seeing in The Times 


‘of August 15 the following quotation from a 
lecture by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw : 


‘The crying need is to_ intellectualise 
music and give up pseudo-poetic sentimental 
talk about it. Some people apparently 
think that it is not possible to have a 
piece of music unless it represents mer- 
maids, fairies in the moonlight, or some such 
rubbish. Children get a collection of little 
stock phrases of this sort, so that if one does 
not fit they try the next one. How can 
anyone imagine there is teaching value in 
any such rot? A child taught in this way 
never gets to know that there is such a 
thing as pure music, but imagines every 
piece must have a silly story attached to it. 
We must allow the music to speak for 
itself.’ : 

I’m glad to find so authoritative a voice as 
I hope 
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he'll fare better than I did about six years ago, 
when I protested against the then growing 


practice at children’s concerts of setting 
the youngsters to sing themes from the 


My 
wet 


classics to jingles and nursery rhymes. 
reward was to be assailed with cries of 
blanket,’ ‘ spoil-sport,’ and the like. 





STAGES IN THE HISTORY OF OPERA: 
II.—EARLY ENGLISH OPERA 
By J. A. WESTRUP 

We have seen how Italian opera came into being, 
developed, and became established as a direct 
product of the Renaissance. In England there is 
a very different tale to tell. It is only by the 
inclusion of a large number of works which do not 
deserve the title ‘ opera’ that we are able to draw 
up any consecutive account of the early history of 
opera in this country. There are, in fact, but two 
operas which have survived and which are rightly 
so-called—Blow’s ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and Purcell’s 
‘Dido and ZEneas.’ Those who are inclined to pay 
serious attention to monuments of stupidity and 
ineptitude will add Grabu’s ‘ Albion and Albanius.’ 
Practically all the other works which are con- 
veniently included in histories of English opera are 
far more in the nature of revues—kaleidoscopic 
productions in which music is but a willing hand- 
maid toscenic art. Yet it would be a mistake to 
attempt to separate the operas from the non- 
operatic works. They have a common ancestry, 
and often exhibit the same characteristics, the 
same merits, and the same faults. 

Opera in England was an abortive experiment 
which was not supported by the librettists of the 
time. It was the masque and the play with music 
which absorbed the literary, musical, and decorative 
talents of the 17th century. With the best will 
in the world we cannot pretend that the masque 
was a home-grown product. Brought over origin- 
ally from Italy as a novel form of Court entertain- 
ment it survived and flourished as an English 
form of the French ballet de cour. Its popularity 
under James I. was naturally continued under 
Charles I. and his French consort. It was 
essentially a series of dances performed by persons 
of noble rank—even rovalty—for the amusement 
of the Court. Declamation to explain the perform- 
ance and the introduction of the ‘ antimasque ’ to 
form a contrast followed in the natural course of 
development, and the final revels, in which the 
performers selected partners from the distinguished 
audience, continued to be regarded as a proper 
conclusion. Though these spectacles have often 
been studied as a part of the history of literature 
and music, they were regarded at the time prin- 
cipally as a vehicle for scenic display. The circum- 
stances of their production—at the Court or at the 
Universities—encouraged lavishness, and eminent 
artists were engaged to do justice to them. S« 
when Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones collaborated, the 
irchitect had no doubt that he was a more 
important person than the author. This tendency 
to magnificence in the stage setting, for which the 
French ballet and French taste in England were 
largely responsible, survived the Commonwealth 
and made its influence felt anew in the perform- 
ances of masques and operas after the Restoration. 
By the time of Dryden the presence of ‘ machines’ 


| 


in opera is considered essential. Hence the never- 
ending delight in the supernatural, and the extra- 
ordinary popularity of witches in the Restoration 
spectacles. 

The despotism of Cromwell put an end to the 
Court masques of Charles I., but the entertainment 
was not killed. It was kept alive by private 
performances, many of them in schools, and by the 
public productions of Sir William Davenant. By 
a curious anomaly, though plays were forbidden by 
the Puritans there was no objection to the per- 
formance of music. Davenant was thus able to pre- 
sent dramatic works with music. He began, in the 
spring of 1656, with what he called ‘ Declamations ’ 
—a queer hotch-potch sort of entertainment—and 
followed this up with a full-dress opera later in the 
same year. ‘ The Siege of Rhodes’ (generally hailed 
as the first English opera) would have more 
importance and interest if the music had survived. 
As it is, we have to be content with the knowledge 
that Henry Lawes and Locke both contributed to 
it, the latter also taking the part of the Admiral. 
Both ‘The Siege of Rhodes’ and 
were divided not into ‘ Acts’ but into ‘ Entries’ (a 
term frequently employed in the masques), in order 
to allay any suspicion that plays were being 
performed—-for Davenant was first and foremost 
a playwright, and the fact that he produced 
operas is due more to the Puritan ban on theatres 
than to any _ special affection he may have 
had for the form. It has even been shown 
that ‘ The Siege of Rhodes’ was probably origin- 
ally intended as a play, and was subsequently 
converted into an opera.* 

[he significance of ‘ The Rhodes,’ 
popular as it was, is dramatic rather than musical. 
Of more interest to the musician are the masques 
which were still performed by amateurs under the 
Commonwealth. Of these the best known are 
those written by Shirley for ‘ young gentlemen,’ an 
interesting parallel to the private performance 
of Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Afneas.’ As some of them 
were written under Charles I. and others after his 
execution we can be assured of the continuity of 
the tradition. The only difference was that school- 
boys became the actors in place of noblemen. 
Little is known of the music of these masques, but 
that to ‘Cupid and Death’ (1653), by Matthew 
Locke, has been preserved. It will be considered 
presently. The Restoration saw the re-opening of 
the theatres and a renewed interest in everything 
French.t This time it was the comédie-ballet 
which invited imitation. So we find Shadwell and 
Locke collaborating to produce ‘Psyche,’ an 
English copy of the joint work of Moliére, Quinault, 
and Lully. 

The performance of plays with music was not 
confined to imitations of French models. The 
Elizabethan theatre, in which music had played 
an incidental part, was not forgotten, and the 
revival of Elizabethan plays was eagerly under- 
taken. Unfortunately, in their enthusiasm the 
revivers found it necessary to adapt the originals, in 
order to make them, as they thought, more suitable 
to the tastes of the day, and to give more oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of music. The works of 
Shakespeare did notescape their hands. ‘Macbeth’ 
was performed with additions from Middleton and 


its successors 


Siege of 





* Dent, ‘ Foundation of English Opera,’ pp. 65-68 
+ A season of French operas was given in London during the reign of 
Charles II 
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with new music. ‘The Tempest’ was mutilated by 
Dryden and Shadwell in turn. ‘A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream’ re-appeared as an elaborate 
masque entitled ‘The Fairy Queen,’ with music 
by Purcell. Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘The 
Prophetess ’’ was transformed by Betterton into 
‘ Dioclesian.’ These works, and the many others 


° . . P | 
which appeared at this time, were not operas in| 


the strict sense of the term. They ignored the 
French opera of Lully, and continued rather to 
keep alive the tradition of the Elizabethan play 
and the Jacobean masque. Grabu’s ‘ Albion and 
Albanius ’ to Dryden’s librette is an exception. 


But Grabu was a Frenchman himself, and in any 


case the dismal failure of the work, which betrays 
only too clearly the composer’s ignorance of 
English, is sufficient to render it negligible, except 
in so far as it provided a model for some of the 
scenes in ‘ King Arthur.’ Purcell certainly was 
influenced by French and Italian composers. But 
that influence was purely musical, and did not 
show itself in the construction of his dramatic 
works. It was moreover in direct opposition to 
Grabu that Blow composed his masque ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ which is really an opera, and 
‘Venus and Adonis’ undoubtedly encouraged and 
influenced Purcell in the composition of ‘ Dido 
and A2neas ’ some four or five years later. 


This short sketch gives some idea of the various | 


stages of the operatic problem in England. It is 
obvious at once that the movement towards opera 


differed considerably from the more or less logical | 
development which occurred in France and Italy. | 


It is equally obvious that the ancestry of even so 


unconventional a work as ‘ Dido and A=neas’ is | 


extremely complicated. French, English, and 


Italian traditions all play a part in the production of | 
Like Monteverde, | 


Purcell’s own individual genius. 
he finds the materials ready to hand, and 
transmutes them into pure gold by his magic 
touch. Only in ‘ Dido and A=neas’ he leaves the 
beaten track of professional 


‘ Orfeo’ conforms superficially to the Florentine 
plan almost as closely as Peri’s ‘ Euridice.’ 
Nothing is so important in the history of these 
early operatic attempts as the way in which 
English was set. In Italy the peculiar problem of 
reproducing the declamation of the Greeks was 
simplified by the unusual suitability of the Italian 
language for singing. In France the practice of 
the Académie had been to assign equivalent 
musical notes to long and short syllables, without 


regard for time as we understand it by the division 


into bars. Though the practice lapsed, we can 


discern its influence in the frequent changes of | 


time-signatures in the recitative of Lully and 
other French opera composers. In other words, 
the tendency to follow closely the line of the text 
in the music still persisted. 
other hand, the setting of words by Lawes and his 
followers, though derived from the stricter style of 
the Florentines, was complicated by the ‘peculiar 
difficulties which English presents. The result 
was that while the words were treated with that 
respectful admiration which is mirrored also in 
the works of Wesley and Parry, the musical effect 
was decidedly unsatisfactory. The main attrac- 
tion of this early English song lies in fact in the 
words: a poor libretto reveals the comparative 
emptiness of the music. As time went on con- 


routine to create | 
something well-nigh unique, whereas Monteverde’s | 


In England, on the} 


| tinued contact with Italy helped to enrich the 
|melodic and harmonic style. Thus there is real 
| musical expressiveness in Locke’s vocal writing in 
|‘ Cupid and Death,’ and passionate beauty of a 
| high order in Blow’s ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ But 
| the early beginnings were unpromising. 

What seems strange to the modern ear is the 
use of free declamation where an obvious air in 
simple rhythm seems indicated. So obsessed were 
composers with the problem of setting words to 
music that they seem deliberately to have forsaken 
the path of simplicity for the elaborate compli- 
cations of this rhetorical style. Precedents for 
| simple airs were certainly not wanting in the early 
stage-plays performed by child actors. But 
sophistication had its way. High hopes are often 
raised by the title ‘ Air,’ only to fall to the ground 
when it is discovered that a simple poetic structure 
has been wilfully distorted into a kind of formless 
recitative in strict time. Here again the 
development of the aria in Italy and the growing 
| popularity of the coranio in England led towards 
|a more rhythmical style and the general adoption 
of triple time for solo songs, exemplified in so 
|many of Purcell’s beautiful melodies. But it was 
some time before declamation was abandoned. 
| Apart from this unsatisfactory metho1l of 
|setting songs there was recitative proper. Its 
|employment was never general in the masques, 
|though one of Jonson’s—‘ Lovers made Men ’— 
was sung throughout in stylo recitativo.* Still 
more unusual was the use of accompanied 
recitation in a masque by Campion, performed 
|a few years earlier. The normal method in the 
| masque was to set the ‘songs’ in a declamatory 
style, to write choruses where any were provided, 
and to supply an abundance of instrumental music 
for the dances. The principal characters would 
speak in dialogue, while the songs would be sung 
by subsidiary characters or by musicians without 
any part in the masque. This method held sway 
throughout the history of the masque and the 
play with music, largely no doubt because of the 
difficulty of securing competent actors who could 
|sing.t If this difficulty coull be met, some of the 
dialogue would be set in recitative, which was 
used in preference for supernatural characters. 

The rhythmic structure of the choruses naturally 
induced composers to make some at least of their 
‘airs ’ fit the same scheme, so that by the time of 
Purcell the ‘song with chorus’ is a recognised 
feature of the musical play. The function of the 
chorus is insignificant. It generally comments 
on the situation of the piece in a few well-chosen 
platitudes, whose only justification is that they 
are an excuse for delightful music. Most im- 
portant of all were the dances. As these were 
|numerous and complicated we get a very large 
| variety of instrumental movements in the masques. 
The movements are habitually short, with 
| repetitions, and are often distinguished by the 
| changes of rhythm. The apparent inconsequence 
}and triviality of these instrumental sections is 
| abundantly redeemed when they are accompahied 
|by the appropriate dances on the stage. Their 
| model was the French ballet, with its bewildering 
and spectacular succession of dances of every 
conceivable kind. 





* Dent, Op. cit., p. 26, 
| tA well-known example is Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur.’ 
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Locke’s ‘ Cupid and Death’ (performed in 1653 | 
and again in 1659), to which Orlando Gibbons'’s | 
son Christopher also contributed some music, is a | 
valuable work, not only because specimens of| 
masques complete with music are rare, but also} 
because it has qualities which are too often| 
lacking in the works of his predecessors. The 
dances are spirited and vigorous, even at the 
expense of delicacy, and refreshingly free from 
traditional ornaments. The declamatory songs 
are saved by Locke’s genuine feeling for melody, 
and the duets and choruses are graceful examples 
of 17th-century part-writing. Towards the end 
of the masque there is a good deal of highly 
expressive recitative, added probably for the second 
(public) performance in 1659. In this recitative 
there are harmonic progressions and abrupt changes 
which are quite foreign to the style of Lawes, who 
kept with almost monotonous regularity to one 
key. It is no doubt interesting to observe the | 
growth of the modern feeling for tonality, but 
there can be few who would prefer the monotony 
of Lawes to Locke’s excursions, which are a definite 
attempt to represent emotion. 

In ‘ Cupid and Death,’ as in most of the masques, 
the principal characters do not sing. The ‘ songs’ 
are performed either by the chorus, or by singers | 
who do not act in the play. The characters| 
represented are homely—a Host, a Chamberlain, | 
an Old Man and Woman, and so on—and there is 
ample scope for that grotesqueness which the | 
‘ antimasque ’ required in the dance of the Old Man | 
and Woman rejuvenated by Cupid’s dart mis-| 
takenly sped by Death, and in the dance of the 
Satyr and the Apes. A general criticism which 
may -be made of the masques and musical plays as 
a whole is that they lack continuity. The aim of| 
a French opera composer was to link the whole 
work together by a continuous system of recitative, 
song, and dance, so that it might be felt to be an 
organic unity: Problems of this kind did not 
worry the English composers and’ dramatists. We 
can see this in Shakespeare, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and in the masques and musical plays. 
Episode succeeds episode, often without any 
connecting link, and there is ample justification for 
the remark of a French critic of the time: ‘ They 
do not matter tho’ it be a Hodch Potch, for they 
say, they mind only the Parts as they come one 
after another, and have no regard to the whole 
Composition,’ That unity which was secured in 
late Italian opera by a scheme of arias linked by 
recitative, in Mozart by the ensembles which are 
the natural complement of a dramatic climax, in’ 
Wagner by the leitmotiv, in Debussy by a 
continyous web of sound, was lacking in English 
musical plays and masques just as it was lacking 
in English drama. 

Purcell’s ‘Dido and A£neas,’ like ‘Cupid and, 
Death,’ was performed by amateurs. 


it needs no commendation. Purcell had much in 
common with Locke, and doubtless owed something 
to him, but his gifts were of a far higher order. 
We may trace the influence of Italian and 
French composers in ‘ Dido and A2neas,’ we may 
point out where Purcell has learnt from Blow and 
even taken a hint from Grabu, we may indicate 
the ancestry of all that is supernatural and 
grotesque, yet there still remains that mysterious 
something which marks a work of genius. It may 


be the well-ordered scheme of tonalities employed 
throughout the work, or the peculiarly concen- 
trated poignancy of the recitative, or a lilt in the 
tunes which Purcell’s predecessors, for all their 
Englishness, had never quite caught. And with 
all this there is a profound instinct for what is 


}immediately effective on the stage. Yet ‘ Dido 


and Atneas,’ almost our solitary English opera, 
could hardly have formed the model for larger 
works of the same kind. It is doubtful whether 
Purcell could have used a wider canvas with the 
same skill and success. It is doubtful even 
whether so concentrated and dramatic a style 
would have been tolerable in a work of normal 
length, for Purcell could not have written those 
stretches of recitative which are essential to the 
French operas, and are only saved from being 
meaningless by the sense of the words. 

When Locke set ‘Cupid and Death’ he was 
helped not a little by the dignity and intrinsic 
worth of Shirley’s text. Purcell had to. struggle 
with the pitiful doggerel of Nahum Tate. That 
‘ Dido and Afneas’ is a masterpiece in spite of its 
libretto is in itself an eloquent testimony to 
Purcell’s genius. The work has its faults—faults 
common to the period when it was written, and a 
lack of construction which would have been fatal 
to the development of English opera even if it 
had survived Handel. But when one can set 
innumerable beauties in the other side of the scale 
the faults are of small significance. We can easily 
forget to-day that the traditions of the masque 
and the requirements of the school for young 
ladies necessitated the introduction of irrelevant 
dances, and be content to enjoy the opera simply 
as a work of art. ‘Cupid and Death’ and ‘ Dido 
and Aineas’ survive as valuable examples of what 
English musicians had to offer in the 17th century, 
contributing little, perhaps, to the solution of 
the eternal problem of opera, but not unworthy by 
their own merits to command our attention. 





THE BADEN-BADEN FESTIVAL: 
MUSIC FOR WIRELESS AND FILMS 
By Oscar THOMPSON 
With the English_it is wireless, with the 

Americans radio, wit the Germans Rundfunk. 

At Baden-Baden, where the young modernists 
of the Hindemith-Haas-Burkhard group have 
held their annual Deutsches Kammer-Musik-Fest 
(July 25-28), Rundfunk not only has had its day, 
but its two days, of recognition as a medium 
for musical regeneration. 

Der Tag, die Zwei Tage of Rundfunk, arrived 
with music composed especially for, and not 
merely transmitted by, Rundfunk. Simultane- 
ously arrived the Rundfunkian audience. 

For this was no instance cf lazy listeners turn- 


To those alt the: dials of receiving apparatus in their own 
who are familiar with ‘When I am laid in earth’| homes or 


hotels, but of enterprising concert 
patrons, each equipped with the necessary admit- 
tance ticket, going by cab or on foot to the 
Kurhaus and taking assigned places in one or 
another of the several rooms given over to the 
radio programmes of the festival. Whether in the 
Damen Salon or the Speisesaal, they were seated 
about tables in a manner to suggest quite another 
hunger than that for music; but knifeless, fork- 
less, spoonless, the perfect picture of a Barmecide 
feast. 
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At the appointed hour, loud-speakers in each of | of the grandson of the Swede ? Weil did better, 
these rooms explained away the absence of viands|as is not surprising, with the dialogue between 


from these dinner groupings. 


Each chamber re-| Lindbergh and his motor, where the mechanism 


verberated with an announcer’s preliminaries, | is deftly and simply suggested ; but not so well as 
couched in the best radio German and broadcast | Hindemith did with the section devoted to the 


from somewhere else in the Kurhaus. 


the tympanum of every ear experienced the | the flyer’s spoken words, 


Thereafter | insinuations of sleep, answered at each period by 


‘Iam not tired.’ Since 


impact of ‘ Lindberghflug,’ the most widely bruited | the beginnings of the art, the allure of this siren 
of the Baden-Baden adventurings; and in the of slumber has found seductive voice in the musi 


course of the two Rundfunk Auffiihrungen, be- 
came acquainted also with ‘ Pep, oder God’s Own 
Country’; ‘ Tempo der Zeit’ (‘ Ja, die Tempo der 
Zeit kostet Geld ’) ; some Serenades, Suites, and 
the like, a Cantata recognisably like a cantata, 
and a Kleines Messe that was, indeed, a little Mass. 

All of this music, it was made known, had 
been written specifically for broadcasting, and 


|temptation to ‘ characterize,’ 


presumably with certain difficulties, limitations, | 


and advantages of the medium in mind. By 
way of demonstrating that these existed, the first 
wireless programme was preceded by an acoustical 
lecture which proved its points almost too effec- 
tively. At least one listener was left to wonder 
whether what he heard subsequently was a result 
of good or bad technique or of good or bad trans- 
mission. A repetition of the ‘ Lindberghflug’ 
music in concert form, sans loud-speakers and in 
the presence of the performers, indicated the 
former, or both. Though certain details of contra- 
puntal writing for chorus had a more musical 
effect in the concert performance, the orchestral 
scoring sounded much fuller and less sketchy in the 
wireless projection, and the work possessed a better 
line, due to an increased sense of continuity— 
sundry extra-musical and mechanical sounds 
merging more successfully with the voices and the 
instruments when transmission had done its part 
in fusing and welding these diverse concomitants. 

Conceding, therefore, the relative success of the 
mechanical phase of the experiment, whatever 
the details that can be left for radio acousticians 
to argue over, the mere music critic will feel that 
his particular part of the discussion should be 
confined to the music rather than to its projection. 


Two paladins of modernity, Paul Hindemith 
and Kurt Weil, collaborated on the score of 
‘ Lindberghflug.” To serve their needs, Bertolt 


Brecht indicted a text involving dialogues be- 
tween the flyer and his motor, flyer and cloud, 
flyer and sleep. It gave solo voice not only to 
Lindbergh, but to the City of New York, to the 
snowstorm, and to some British fishermen. Paris, 
first watchful, then exultant, was choralized. 

Out of this scheme emerged something incrediblv 
naive. If Hindemith’s part of the music sounded 
less pedestrian for the most part than Weil's, 
perusal of the text inclines one to the belief that 
Weil was assigned the more childish sections with 
which to wrestle. What, in the name even of the 
composer capable of making a fugue of a table 
of logarithms, was Weil to do with words like 
these ?—a literal translation : 


‘My name is Charles Lindbergh, 

I am twenty-five years old, 

My grandfather was a Swede, 

I am an American’ ; 

text which takes an 
from ‘ zwei 


of the 
accoutrement, 
to the 


or with a section 
inventory of the 
electrische Lampen ’ 


of men who may have drowsed a bit on their 
own, and Hindemith’s ‘ Schlaf’ was none the less 
a charmer for being 20th century and somewhere 
far out at sea. 

One more good word for Hindemith. He 
avoided the jazz obsession that is cartooning 
German music. But Weil could not resist the 
to be ‘ American.’ 
It is high time the composers of Central Europe 
learned that of all their talents the one most 
notable for its non-existence is the ability to 
imitate successfully and idiomatically the musical 


|slang of Broadway’s ‘ blues.’ 


Hearkened to three times, ‘ Lindberghflug’ 
reduced itself to about four interesting sections, 
with another ten that overwhelmed these four by 
their childishness and their lack of anything 


| savouring of creative inspiration. 


| Coolidge, none ; 


‘Pep, oder God’s Own Country,’ otherwise 
designated ‘ Amerikanisches Liederbuch,’ was one 
of the most depressing examples, musically, of 
that American-parody obsession already referred 
to, that this visitor has encountered anywhere in 


Germany. Though the tango long since ceased 
to interest the jazz strutters, and the waltz 


became a dim dream before the tango went out, 
tango and waltz do duty with fox-trot and ‘blues’ 
in this genial but blunderbuss satire on Dollarland. 
‘ Pep,’ as is made known, is a word, an American 
word ; ‘the average American has a vocabulary 
of seven hundred words; the average woman 
eight hundred ; chauffeur, nine hundred ; President 
W. Shakespeare, fourteen thou- 
sand ; G. B. Shaw, three thousand seven hundred’ ; 
but the one great word is ‘ Pep ’—for ‘ Pep’ it is 
the many dollars makes. Herr B. W. Smith dis- 
closes himself, solo-wise ; so, too, Louetta Frink, 
who, lest there be some misunderstanding as to 
her identity, or her importance, or her wealth, 
explains at length what it means to be Wilham 
Washington Frink’s Frau. She fox-trots her 
Europa-trip, after she has waltzed the family 


possessions. Perhaps it is all very droll, very 
clever ; but Walter Goehr’s music suggests that 


the words of Leon Feuchtwanger set him a task 
beyond his musical means to accomplish. Some- 
thing of a refrain is made of ‘ Wozu aber hat er 
die vielen Dollars gemacht?’ with the answer, 
‘Pep.’ This particular work will never net its 
composer a million for any such reason. 

Of somewhat similar cast was ‘ Tempo der Zeit,’ 
though Hans Eisler’s music put on a mournful 
face beyond the implications of David Weber's 
ironic words. This work was called a cantata, 


|and like the others described it made use of solo- 
|ists, chorus, and orchestra; also of a ‘ Referent,’ 


by means of whose stentorian tones all listeners 


|were forewarned of having arrived at Nineteen 
| hundred and twenty-nine. 


A more ambitious cantata came from the pen of 


ever so essential | Paul Gross, a setting of words by Ernst Toller. 


‘Gummiboot,’ carried on that breath-taking flight | It savoured of 1913 more than of 1929, for its spirit 
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was early Schénbergian, a belated expression of a 
Weltschmerz grown weary and monotonous from 
too much bleeding at the hands of the romanti- 
cists. Its burden, ‘ Nirgends bliiht das Wunder,’ 
was the cry of a vanished day, bleakly echoing 
what once was sentient and warm ; a skilful work, 
but on first hearing, a sterile one. Ernst Pepping’s 
‘Kleines Messe,’ beautifully sung by the Hugo 
Holles Madrigal Choir, was a surprising achieve- 
ment, in miniature, in a form that has had a 
spaciousness quite its own ; a condensation of what 
the liturgical masters expanded; a little model 
such as after-architects fashioned of the Cathedral 
at Cologne. Radio may well profit from any 
music so cunningly contrived, though one may 
hesitate to consider a mass at tea-time, with its 
Kyrie, its Gloria, and its Sanctus lasting just long 
enough for the comfortable sipping of three fillings 
of the cup. 

Of the lesser numbers of the Rundfunk pro- 
grammes, a few words only, though these, too, 
represented a considerable measure of successful 
adjustment of material to means. A_ wireless 
ensemble, the Frankfurter Rundfunkorchester, 
xylophones and all, gave clarity and quality to a 
Serenade by Jerzy Fitelberg, to a work called 
simply ‘ Musik fiir Rundfunk,’ by Hans Humpert, 
and to another styled ‘Suite for Rundfunk,’ by 
Hugo Hermann. Of these, the Fitelberg Serenade, 
though obviously derived from Stravinsky, was 
perhaps the most incisive example of good radio 
composing. 

Tonfilme, as the ‘ talkies’ are styled in Germany, 
occupied a place only secondary to the wireless 
music. Last year, the Badenians experimented 
with compositions for movies of the elder order, 
and among the cinema works then brought out 
was one captioned ‘ Vormittagspuk,’ a collabora- 
tion on the part of Hans Richter, Werner Graff, 
and the indefatigable Hindemith, whose music was 
conceived for mechanical piano. Perhaps on the 
theory that it was misunderstood a year ago— 
when it seemed to this writer one of the least 
consequential of the film dabblings—these ‘ morn- 
ing spooks’ had another audition in company 
with the newer tone-films. The music did not 
gain in significance thereby. Perhaps scales, up 
and down, down and up, when delivered with the 
dehumanized perfection of a mechanically oper- 
ated keyboard, are actually the tonal equivalents 
of bowler hats floating through the air and alight- 
ing on previously unoccupied craniums. It may 
also be that arabesques apparently devoid of any 
‘literary’ or ‘scenic’ suggestion give just the 
right fillip to pictures operated sideways, back- 
wards, or upside-down ; but the musical value of 
this bit of jugglery still seems to a willing investi- 
gator the cube-root of nugacity. Nor was an 
attentive ear competent to derive much more of 
significance or quality from Walter Gronostay’s 
‘ Alles drecht sich—alles bewegt sich,’ another 
collaboration with Richter and Graff. Slapstick 
foolery has yet to supply any very potent afflatus 
for music. 

Darius Milhaud did not disdain the street tune- 
fulness of the popular song in his deftly wrought 
and necessarily absurd score for ‘ La p’tite Lilie,’ 
a French incursion into the terrain of comic- 
strip music. There was less of cartooning and 
more of musical description—perhaps the very 
attribute the others sought religiously to avoid—in 

c 


Paul Dessau’s ‘ Episode,’ otherwise a film-and-music 
glorification of a mercantile establishment’s revolv- 
ing door. The music was played first, alone ; 
then with the film, depicting what happened when 
a man of many bundles emerging from a depart- 
ment store, stopped to look back lingeringly at a 
smiling model in a bathing suit, blocking all ingress 
and egress thereby. Nympholepsy brought up to 
date! Dessau wrote music capable of standing 
alone, small as it is; but once heard in conjunc- 
tion with the film, it revolves, doorwise, thereafter. 
No one will predict immortality for it, but if there 
is to be music for this sort of thing then this is 
the music that ‘ belongs.’ 

Wolfgang Zeller went around the world with a 
travel picture, assisted by one of the largest 
German merchant marine corporations. For 
‘Melodie der Welt,’ Rimsky had given him some 
hints, and so had Wagner. He made good use 
of them. The film, too, has its art. All of these 
numbers, save that for mechanical piano, were 
projected by the ‘ talkie ’ mechanism, as were an 
overture by Hugo Herrmann, and an Intermezzo 
by Wagner-Régeny. 

An evening devoted to ‘ Music for Amateurs’ 
calls for no extended comment. Jérgen Bentzon, 
Alois Pachernegg, Walter Leigh, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Lothar, and Wagner-Régeny contributed numbers 
scored for various combinations of instruments, 
such as school and ‘ Verein’ organizations can 
easily muster. Sundry phases of modernity were 
expressed. Some of the playing had an ‘amateur’ 
sound, but there was more than a suggestion that 
our school boys and girls, to do these works justice, 
would have need to be further advanced in the 
emancipation of the tonal art than are, alas, most 
music critics. To the instrumental numbers was 
added a cantata, with alto solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, by Paul Gross, admirably sung, but not 
by amateurs, the ensemble being the very pro- 
fessional one of the Hollechor. 

Of the last event of the Baden-Baden festival, 
a farrago called ‘ Lehrstiick,’ this commentator 
hesitates to write, since he can profess no clear 
understanding of its intent. A leaflet containing 
the text describes it as a ‘Fragment.’ The 
festival programme-book refers to it as an experi- 
ment embodying a theory of combining musicai, 
dramatic, and ‘ politischer’ art; a ‘collective’ 
expression, but apparently one better termed a 
congeries than a synthesis, since the various 
elements are successive rather than synchronized 
in performance. The title itself remains a con- 
jecture to one who did not feel called upon to 
cross-examine the co-authors as to what they 
meant. Was it because this was a ‘ Lehrstiick,’ 
that Hindemith, from the platform, prevailed 
upon his audience to sing notes and words flashed 
upon a screen? Public participation, if not an 
unprecedented affair, was at least one of the 
curious elements of this most curious scheme. 

‘ Lehrstiick ’ was given in the bare reaches of the 
Stadthalle, where more people than could be 
seated were assembled as uncomfortably as they 
might have been at a political protest meeting. 
Something of that character subsequently invaded 
the proceedings, when hisses, ¢ atcalls, and whistlings 
were evoked by certain of the less appetizing 
episodes of the evening. On the platform with 
Hindemith and his text-writer, Brecht, were 
singers, and an orchestra of strings. In a balcony 
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some distance femoved was another band of brass. | 


At the end of the hall was a screen for motion 
pictures, and over Hindemith’s 
stereoptican projection of the occasional phrases 
the audience was called upon to sing. 

The chorus and the soloists on the platform 
projected words telling of the death of an aviator, 
falling from the sky. The brass in the balcony 


head one for} 


POLYPHONY IN CHOPIN’S MUSIC 

| In the Kwartalnik Muzyczny (No. 3), Dr. 
Wojcikowna considers the polyphonic elements in 
Chopin’s music. Her conclusions are: (1.) There 
exist two types of polyphonic procedure in this 
music—one is traditional, the other individual, 
proper to Chopin alone; (2.) The former plays 
a seeondary, the latter an essential part. 


blared commentaries, whether ironical or sympa- | 


Hindemith, 
waved 


thetic, let him who knows declare. 
very earnest in his most quotidian attire, 
both arms, and the audience responded, a few 
measures at a time; at first in monotone, later 
with phrases even a little involved. The music 
at intervals gave way entirely to other elements : 
a speaker holding a glass of water and a cushion, 
in obvious symbolism of the text ; a film of some- 
what ghastly suggestion, depicting a woman writh- 
ing in what could be assumed to be an agony of 
dissolution, otherwise ‘the contemplation of the 
dead’; a scene of crude dialogue between three 
clowns, one a giant in pain—to ease whose com- 
plaint the others obligingly made use of a carpen- 
ter’s saw for the removal first of a foot, then a leg, 
the top of the skull, and finally the entire head ; 
not a pretty business or prettified in the doing ; 
during all of which no music was heard, and 
through some of which refractory members of the 
audience jeered and hooted. 

Perhaps a writer on aeronautics, or universal 
suffrage, or prison reform, or the ethics of the 
mortician, could unriddle all this in terms of pro- 
test against man’s ingratitude to man, or the 
futility of flying high, or the impossibility of 
righting the world’s chronic wrongs by piecemeal 
amputations that in the end must kill the patient ; 
but the music criticule can only admit his micro- 
scopic mentality and put it all down as a new 


variety of three-ringed circus in which the tonal | 


art is sacrificed to ends far less worthy than its 
own. One gleam of light was vouchsafed this 
benighted listener. Hindemith’s choral music at 


times had the semblance of beauty, even of com- | 


passion. Not so the brasses overhead. Other 
than this, let us make the sorry confession that | 
we were left unmoved, and in the end were sorely | 
wearied by this ‘ Lehrstiick,’ ‘einige Theorien 
musikalischer, dramatischer und politischer Art,’ 
‘eine kollektive Kunstiibung ’—translate it as 
you will. 








Music in the Foreign pr €SS 


AN UNKNOWN PART-SONG BY LISZT 
In the June Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Seb. Réckl| 


announces his discovery of the manuscript of a 


part-song for male voices, ‘ Trinkspruch,’ one 
of two composed by Liszt for the Munich 
‘ Stubenvollgesellschaft.’ These songs were Te-| 


ferred to in a letter from Liszt to Count Franz 
Pocci, of January 19, 1844. The song is 
published in full by way of music supplement. 
GERHARD VON 
The May-June Auftakt is devoted to Keussler 
and his music. Dr. F. Stein writes in praise of 
the oratorios ‘ Jesus of Nazareth,’ ‘ The Mother,’ 
and ‘Zebaoth’; Prof. L. Sachse describes the | 
symphonic dramas, ‘The Prisons’ and ‘ The | 
Journey of the Lash’; and Prof. Ludwig Hess | 
calls attention to the interest of the songs. 


KEUSSLER 


THE GENUINE TEXT OF SCHUMANN’S OP. 39 

Having compared current editions of Schumann's 
Op. 39 with the first edition (Haslinger, 1842), 
Leopold Hirschberg (Musik, July) calls attention 
to significant differences. 

For instance, in the 
gesprach ’ is in 6-4 time, 
a 3-4 bar occur, thus : 


‘ Waldes- 


once does 


first edition, 
only 


not 3-4 ; 








Wald, nim - mer-mehr, nim - mer-mehr is ab 























Other differences are: 
Schumann wrote: 
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There can be no doubt, the writer continues, 
that the Haslinger edition gives us the genuine 
‘ good ’ text, and the others ‘ improved ’ versions. | 
The alterations in the Whistling and later editions | 
were surely approved by Schumann, and perhaps | 
suggested by him. But it is obvious that their | 
sole purpose was to do away with ‘ difficulties ’ | 
which might have made the songs less popular | 
with amateur interpreters ; hence the suppression | 
of syncopated notes, the substitution of 3-4 time | 
for 6-4, and so forth. | 


PERIODICITY IN MUSICAL HISTORY 
In the June Musik, Alfred Lorenz devotes an | 
essay to the fact that musical history shows 
regularly alternating periods : 
‘As regards Western music, starting at the 
end of the 4th century with the works of 
St. Ambrosius we have a homophonic period 
which reaches its climax in the works of 
Gregorius, civca 600. Polyphony appeared at 
the end of the 7th century, leading to 
Hucbald’s ‘‘ Organum ”’ (900). A century later 
begins a new homophonic period. With the 
l4th century the ‘‘ Ars Nova” appeared, 
followed by the great period of polyphony | 
which was succeeded in turn (circa 1600) by 
the monodic period of the Florentines and the 
homophony of the Protestant Chorale ; and so 
on. In short, homophonic periods start from 
the years 400, 1000, and 1600; polyphonic 
periods from the years 700, 1300, and 1900.’ 


AGAINST PERSONAL REACTIONS IN CRITICISM 


In Muzyka « Revolutsia (No. 3) an unsigned | 
rticle says : 


‘Current analyses of musical works are 
written from the merely ezxsthetic point of 
view: they reveal the taste and intellectual 


level of their author and nothing more. They 
are therefore confusing to readers, and} 


especially to readers belonging to the working 
classes. There exist no scientific (7.e., ‘‘ Marxis- | 
tically ’’ established and tested) standards for 
the appraisement of music. Hence the anarchy, 
the supremacy of individual taste, in which 
respect the musical columns of our press are as | 
bad as those of the Western bourgeois press. 
A school of musical criticism ought to be| 
organized, and the Marxist-scientific method 
of dealing with music studies in schools and 
other appropriate circles.’ 


BARTOK’S ‘ BLUEBEARD’ 








In the May-June Melos, Edwin von der Null} 
examines points of style in the music of Barték’s | 
‘Duke Bluebeard’s Castle.’ He considers that | 
Barték owes not a little to Debussy, the other 
influences which worked upon him being that of 
Beethoven and of Hungarian folk-song. 


LADISLAUS LAJTHA 


In the same issue, Otto Gombosi writes on 


He describes him as a born writer of chamber 
music, and sees certain affinities between his 


lis filled by the ‘ Beau Brummel’ Minuet. 


ithe little 


| The 
Orchestra. 


: . Canterbury 
Lajtha, one of the younger Hungarian composers. | .} : 


conducted 


SZYMANOWSKI 
In the May Anbruch an essay on Karol 
Szymanowski, by Erwin Felber, ends with the 
following remarks : 

‘He inclines towards the Oriental, and in his 
big, most diversified output there are many 
purely Polish features. He is sensitive, un- 
restrained, and has no use for high-sounding 
slogans. He stands alone, a belated romanticist 
who longs for great peace. Sedulous, and mind- 
less of passing fashions, he remains true to 
himself and preserves the heritage of the dying 
art of expression. So that in a way, he is a 
modern although outside his time: he carries 
the death-dream of romanticism to the border 


of awakening.’ ea. 
DVORAK 


The May-June Hudebni Vychova is a special 
Dvorak mumber, containing articles by Ant. Sova, 
Vit. Novak, J. B. Foerster, Richard Veselij, Karel 
Hoffmeister, and others. 

COLOUR AND TONE 

In the May Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
Albert Wellek writes on the psychology of 
association between music and colour, with 
special, most instructive references to this form 


'of association in China, India, Western Asia, and 


Egypt. M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 








Gramophone Wotes 
By ‘ Discus’ 
H.M.V. 

There can hardly be a more delightful example 
of touched-up juvenilia than Elgar’s two ‘ Wand 
of Youth’ Suites. Their re-recording will give 
abundant pleasure. <A few of the quieter passages 


are on the foggy side, otherwise there can be 
nothing but praise for the reproduction. Of the 


five records, I like best that giving the Overture, 
Serenade, Minuet, and ‘ Sun Dance,’ and the one 
with the March, ‘ Little Bells,’ and ‘ Moths and 
Butterflies.’ The tenth side of the five records 
The 
orchestra is the London Symphony, and the 
composer conducts. 

It was a good idea to put together a number of 
German dances of Mozart and make 
them into a suite. Steinbach has done the 
arranging and scoring, and has earned a good mark 
by showing both skill and moderation. The 
dances are well played by the Berlin State Opera 


| Orchestra, conducted by Leo Blech. 


In the way of light orchestral stuff there is 
‘Lehariana,’ made up from Lehar tit-bits, 
brilliantly played by Marek Weber’s Orchestra ; 
and a couple of dances, ‘ From the Canebrake,’ by 
Gardiner, and a ‘ Juba Dance’ by the negro 
composer Dett—quite a striking piece this latter. 
players are the New Light Symphony 


There are a couple of church choir records—the 
Cathedral Choir singing Purcell’s 
Remember not’ and Oakley’s ‘ Comes at times,’ 
by Dr. Charlton Palmer; and the 


| Temple Church Singers in the hymns ‘ O worship 
|the King,’ to the ‘ Old 104th,’ and ‘ Praise, my 
|soul, the King of Heaven,’ to Goss’s well-known 


tendencies and César Franck’s. 
STRADELLA 


The June Bolletino Bibliografico Musicale con-|tune, accompanied by Mr. Thalben Ball. The 
tains a bibliography of Stradella’s works, compiled | singing of the Canterbury Choir is excellent. I do 


by Enrico Magni Duffiocq. |not think the Oakley is a very good companion 
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to the Purcell, because those who can appreciate 
the strength and harmonic daring of the former 
will have little use for the latter, and vice-versa. 
I like Mr. Thalben Ball’s organ part to the ‘ Old 
104th,’ but I am not impressed by the singing. 
The treble tone is a little on the sentimental side, 
and the diction is of the ‘refaned’ type that 
shirks plain, honest vowels ‘Elleluia ’ for 
* Alleluia.’ 

There are two fine pianoforte records 


€.f£., 


Paderew- 


ski in Chopin’s E flat ‘ Valse Brillante’ and 
Rubinstein’s ‘ Valse Caprice,’ and Lamond in 
Liszt’s ‘Valse Impromptu’ and ‘Sonetta del 


Petrarca ’ in E. 

I am one of those who admire the guitar-playing 
of Andres Segovia without being able to get up 
much enthusiasm for his instrument, which soon 
palls, like any other medium that lacks the power 
of sustaining tone. Segovia plays delightfully a 
Bach Courante and a lively Sonatina in A by 
Torroba 

Prodigy-worshippers are looking forward to the 
London debut of the boy fiddler Yehudi Menuhin. 
Like others of the prima donna tribe, he is preceded 
by records which show him to be a remarkable 
youngster. The solos recorded are ‘La Cap- 
priciosa,’ by Ries, and an Allegro by Fiocco. 
He is at his best in the former. In the Allegro 
his rhythmic sense seems not too secure, and he 
lets the scheme slip at some points. His technique 
is brilliant, and his tone strong—perhaps too strong. 
I have an idea that he was placed a bit too near 
the microphone 

A first-rate vocal record is that of Stuart 
Robertson in Lane Wilson’s arrangement of the 
old song ‘ When dull care,’ and an attractive 
number by John Ireland, ‘ When lights go rolling.’ 
Mr. Robertson’s words are unusually clear, and 
his singing is first-rate all round. The excellent 
accompaniments of Gerald Moore should not go 
unnoticed. 

Cedric Sharpe plays very expressively an Air 
by Pergolesi and a rather trivial piece by Friml, 

[wilight.’ So good a ’cellist as Mr. Sharpe ought 
to be employed on better fare. 


COLUMBIA 
Of the orchestral records I am most attracted 
by that of a Concerto Grosso in D minor by 
Vivaldi, capitally played by the Zurich Tonhalle 
Orchestra, conducted by Volkmar Andrade. This 
is a strong piece of work, showing Vivaldi in far 
better form than he is apt to be in his solo music. 


plain scale-passage at the opening of the first 
movement. This is a record worth having by the 
ordinary listener no less than by those interested 
in the historical development of the art. 

Willem Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra (I beg pardon; the label says ‘ His,’ 
not ‘ the "—how proprietary these conductors are 
getting nowadays!) give a _ good all-round 
performance of the ‘Oberon’ Overture. It fills 
three sides, the remaining space being occupied 
by Sir Henry Wood and the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra playing vigorously the G minor Slavonic 
Dance of Dvorak 

The two best-known of Brahms’s Hungarian 
Dances—those in D and G minor—receive similarly 
vivid treatment from Sir Hamilton Harty and the 
Hallé Orchestra. I feel, however, that 


|issued the 
He does astonishing things, for example, with the | 


more | 


breadth and weight of tone in the middle section 
of the D major would have been a gain. All the 
above orchestral records, by the way, suffer from 
the prevailing fault of over-keenness of tone, 
This applies above all to the strings. I don’t 
object to a little of this quality from the wood- 


wind—especially the piccolo, for after all, if a 
piccolo doesn’t picc, so to speak, it might as well 


be silent. But strings should sound like strings 
in ff no less than in pp. 

The Zurich orchestra and conductor mentioned 
above are heard to great advantage in the Gavotte 
from ‘ Idomeneo.’ The quiet passages are charm- 
ing, touched off with the right daintiness, but the 
loud passages are rather too loud. They should 
have been scaled down to suit the style of the 
piece. The other side of the record gives us a 
pleasant Andante for flute and orchestra by Mozart 
the flute being played by Jean Nada. : 

Those who enjoy straightforward, clean-cut, 
vigorous, and resounding performances of rousing 
tunes played by army bands (I do) will like two 
records made by the Grenadier Guards Band 
under Captain George Miller—one consisting of a 
Scottish March and an Anglo-American March 
the other of an Army March and a Navy March 
all four being made up of good old tunes. These 
records will be just the thing for use at schools 
or Scouts’ camps, or under any other conditions 
where rousing, far-reaching, and stirring music of 
rhythmic character is required. 

Only one pianoforte record has been received 
and it is a first-rater—Percy Grainger playing his 
own ‘ Country Gardens’ and ‘ Shepherd’s Hey.’ 

The solitary chamber music record is of the 
Canzonetta from Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E 
and the Serenade from Haydn’s Quartet in ( 


Op. 5, No. 4, played by the Poltronieri String 
Quartet. Performance and reproduction are ex 
cellent. Haydnite though I am, I do not much 


care for this Serenade, because I feel it is wasting 
a string quartet to make three of its instruments 
imitate a guitar; but those who don’t share this 
feeling will find the records very enjoyable. 

The familiar Beethoven-Kreisler Rondino and 
the Gluck-Kreisler Melody could hardly be better 
played than by Jelly d’Aranyi, with Conraad von 
Bos at the keyboard. 

Catching sight of the words ‘ London Male-Voice 
Octet’ on a label, I put the disc on hastily, 
expecting ‘ Ye shepherds, tell me,’ or ‘ Discord, 
dire sister.’ To my surprise and delight there 
most beautiful Anglican chanting I 
have ever heard. Every word was distinct, the 
rhythm was a constant delight (as the rhythm of 
the Psalms always is when it is given a fair chance 
instead of being hammered into uniformity), and 
above all, the diction was perfectly natural. On 
the purely vocal side the singing was no less excel- 
lent. On taking off the disc I discovered (without 
surprise) that the chanting was from the ‘ English 
Psalter.’ Every parson, choirmaster, and chorister 
should hear this record, and learn (perhaps for the 
first time) what a _ beautiful thing Anglican 
chanting can be. Nor must they suppose that it 
can be achieved only by a handful of picked singers 
such as those here engaged. I have heard first- 
rate chanting in the most unlikely centres 
wherever, in fact, there has been a good teacher 
and a willing set of singers. Before leaving this 
arresting record, I add that it would be well for 
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members of congregations to hear it, and ask 
themselves why they should continue to endure 
stereotyped, casual, slovenly treatment of the 
Psalms, when, if their choirmaster did his duty, 
such delightful chanting as this is within their 
reach. Every psalter leads off by saying that 
good chanting should be like good reading, and 
then in most cases proceeds to point the Psalms 
in a way that makes it impossible to carry out 
the axiom. This record shows that at last we 
have in the ‘ English Psalter’ a method capable 
of producing a result that is as near to speech 
rhythm as any concerted performance can ever be. 

Very high marks must go to the record made in 
St. George’s Hall (sic the label), Windsor Castle, 
on the occasion of the Thanksgiving for the King’s 
recovery. The music consists of the Coronation 
Offertorium, ‘Oh, hearken Thou unto the voice 
of my calling,’ by Elgar; the National Anthem ; 
and a Psalm of thanksgiving, written by Arlington 
and set by Sir Walford Davies, who conducts 
The singing has some quite thrilling moments, and 
the organ is certainly one of the most effective for 
recording purposes that I have heard. Why not 
a few organ records from this evidently suitable 
instrument ? 

Of the operatic records, by far the best is that 
giving a couple of duets from Verdi’s ‘ Otello,’ 
sung by Harold Williams and Francis Russell. 
The diction of the former is extraordinarily clear. 


BRUNSWICK 


Most of the records received for review are Oo 
the dance and comic-song type, and so are of no 
interest to readers of a musical journal. Of the 
few records calling for notice I mention specially 
a couple of really first-rate pianoforte examples. 
Leopold Godowsky plays Liszt’s fiendishly difficult 
‘ Rigoletti’ paraphrase with the utmost ease 
perhaps too much ease; he seems to be almost 
casual about it. Nevertheless, this is a real 
tour de force. The companion piece is Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo Capriccioso in E, which is of course treated 
with the utmost deftness. 

The other pianoforte record is of Ignace Hilsberg, 
who plays a not very exciting Etude by Scriabin, 
and a couple of pieces by Chassins—a Prelude in D 
and ‘ Rush Hour in Hong-Kong.’ The latter of 
these two pieces is of no moment as music, but as 
a brilliant display of fireworks it comes off remark- 
ably well. The pianoforte tone in these records 
is rather above the average. 

Tartini’s ‘ Devil’s Trill’ Sonata played 
conscientiously by Alexander Sebald. He is a 
bit too level for my taste ; I feel that a very little 
more contrast in power and tone-colour would 
have made all the difference. A less retiring dis- 
position on the part of his unnamed pianist would 
also have been an improvement. 

An organ record played by Lew White in the 
Lew White Organ Studios, New York, the music 
being transcriptions of Stephen Adams’s ‘ Holy 
City’ and Fauré’s ‘ The Palms,’ would call for 
no word here were it not for the exceptionally 
good recording. It is, in fact, annoying to find 
such results obtained from such poor material. 
When I think of the blurred discs of fine organ 
music finely played by some of our best organists, 
and compare it with this far superior reproduction 
of second-rate music and playing, I want to break 
this disc across mv knee 


is 


I took up the record of Eric Marshall singing 
the Prologue from ‘ Pagliacci’ with pleasurable 
anticipations. They were not realised, however, 
for, good as the singing is on the purely vocal side, 
it is very bad in the matter of diction. I defy 
anybody to hear what Mr. Marshall is singing about 
at times, especially in the final passage, ‘ Will ye 
hear then the story as it unfolds itself,’ &c. This 
might just as well have been sung in Choctaw. 
The companion piece, to which in my annoyance 
I gave a miss, is a song by Guy d’Hardelot. 

John Charles Thomas has a fine voice, but there 
is a touch of commonplace about his singing of the 
Kipling-German ‘ Rolling down to Rio.’ He is 
rather better in the companion piece. 


DECCA 

Only a few of this month’s issue are likely to 
interest musical readers The only orchestra! 
records are on the light side—Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Dream Dances,’ very well played by the Hastings 
Municipal Orchestra in the White Rock Pavilion 
conducted by Basil Cameron. The odd side in 
two records is made up by Fincke’s ‘ Silhouette.’ 

There is one organ record, introducing gramo- 
phonists to a new organ and organist—Mr. Arnold 
Goldsborough, on the St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
instrument. He plays a couple of chorale preludes 
by Parry, those on ‘ Martyrdom ’ and what the label 
tells me is the ‘Old 100th,’ but which my ear 
recognises the ‘Old 104th.’ ‘ Martyrdom’ 
comes through well, but the ‘ Old 104th’ is badly 
blurred. This is the more annoying because 
Mr. Goldsborough gives it one of the finest and 
most fiery performances I have ever heard. 
Perhaps the choice of piece was not good, seeing 
that it depends a good deal upon the delivery of 
the theme by the pedals, notoriously the poorest 
recording part of the instrument, and also that 
a very quick pace is a necessity. I look forward 
to hearing more recording by this admirable 
organist. 

Readers who like out-of-the-way instruments 
should try the record of Durand’s Waltz No. | 
and a Russian Dance played on the cymbalon by 
C. Vladescu, who is described on the label as a 
virtuoso on this particular instrument. 

There are three vocal records worth 
Frank Titterton singing well in ‘ None shall sleep 
to-night,’ from Puccini’s ‘ Turandot,’ and ‘ Let 
her believe,’ from ‘ The Girl of the Golden West’ ; 
Dale Smith in good form in a couple of songs from 
Elgar’s ‘ Fringes of the Fleet’; and a very fine 
tenor, Solomon Strava, in two Yiddish 
Even those who do not understand this language, 
and are even doubtful as to whether the singer is 
will enjoy 
and varied 


as 


notice : 


songs. 


engaged in a comic or a serious song, 
the and the singer’s assured 
stvle 


voice 








Occasional Motes 


Not many years ago the word genius was used 
with caution, and people distinguished between 
genius and talent. In those days, too, a composer 
was one who composed 3oth terms are now 
slung about so casually that for most people they 
have almost lost their meaning. So long as this 
hazy sense of values and proportion was confined 
to lay folk protest was useless but now that one 
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of our best dramatic critics has started hyper- 
bolising it is time to make a stand. Let us begin 
at the beginning. 
The operetta ‘ Bitter Sweet,’ now running at 
His Majesty’s, is entirely by Mr. Noel Coward. 
He wrote the libretto, the song words (euphemisti- 
cally called lyrics—a prostitution of a word that 





: . L 
has as definite and choice a meaning in poetry 


as chamber-music has in music), and also (we are 
told) ‘composed’ the tunes. What, then, is a 
composer? For Mr. Coward’s share in the 
‘composing’ consisted of picking out the tunes 
on a pianoforte, the writing down (perhaps the 
harmony as well, but there is some doubt about 
this) and orchestration being done by two 
subordinates who were unnamed on the programme. 
Opinions differ as to the merit of the music thus 
syndically produced ; nor indeed does that point 
arise here. What does arise is Mr. Coward’s 
right to be called a composer. If he is a composer, 
another name must be invented for the man who 
can not only conceive a musical idea but can 
produce it, and give it shape and form—in a word, 
a man who can do the job from start to finish. 
We said above that some doubt exists as to the 
origin of the harmony. Mr. James Agate, in his 
notice of ‘ Bitter Sweet,’ said that Mr. Coward 
was responsible for the melodies 
executed on a baby grand.’ The Daily Express 
critic suggested that, in fairness, the names of the 
transcriber and orchestrator should have been 
mentioned on the programme. This drew from 
Mr. Charles Cochran a letter in which he said: 

I am sure that the composer, Mr. Noel 
Coward, will be delighted if 1 remedy the 
omission by stating that the transcriber is 
Miss Elsie April, who has worked with Mr. 
Coward since 1923, and to whom he has dedicated 
his score [his score! ] as a mark of gratitude. 
For the orchestration Mr. Coward was fortunate 
enough to secure the services of Mr. I. A. de 
Orellana. I think it only fair to add that 
the harmonies taken down by Miss April were 
note for note as Mr. Coward composed them.’ 


On the whole, Mr. Coward’s claim to be called 
a composer is of the very slightest. Most people 
would hesitate before mentioning him in the same 
breath with Wagner and Mozart. Most people— 
but not all; and among the exceptions is Mr. 
James Agate. 


‘genius,’ says that nobody else has ever done it 
that is, acted as librettist, composer, and producer 
“except Wagner. And “ Meistersinger’’ is not 
strictly an operette.’ 

Having thus put one foot in it, Mr. Agate 
proceeds to plant the other even deeper. He goes 
on: 

“Consider what Mr. Coward’s achievement 
means. Mozart had need of Beaumarchais, 
Richard Strauss of Hofmannsthal, 
Strauss of lots of people, and ditto Oscar Straus. 
Offenbach, Lecocq, Planquette, Hervé, Audran, 
Messager, all the Frenchmen had their 
librettists . . .’ 

We rubbed our eyes over the reference to 
Wagner ; but we could hardly believe them when 
we saw this mention, in the same breath, of the 


‘as originally | 


Writing in the Sunday Times of| 
July 21, Mr. Agate, after speaking of Mr. Coward’s | 


Johann | 


| most supremely gifted composer the world has 


}ever known, and a smart young man who taps 
| out reminiscent tunes on the pianoforte for one 
| underling to write down and another to orchestrate. 
| However, if Mr. Coward beats Mozart in one 
respect, Mozart wins in another. He had need of 
Beaumarchais, it is true; but he was able to do 
without a Miss April or a Mr. de Orellana. 


On the day of the appearance of Mr. Agate’s 
dithyramb the Referee contained an article by 
Mr. Irving Berlin entitled, ‘ How I became a song 
writer.’ Mr. Berlin is another genius whose 
‘composing’ stops short at the keyboard. We 
quote a naive passage. After mentioning that 
he would like to be a cartoonist, he says : 

‘ Another thing I’d like to be is a musician 
—not simply a composer. It would be such a 
distinct advantage. I could get things done 
so much more quickly. And that would give 
me time to attempt other things than just the 
verse and chorus of a melody. My greatest 
pleasure would be to be able to write a real 
folk-song, like ‘‘ Annie Laurie ’’ for instance. 

‘You've probably heard that I don’t even 
know the notes on the piano, but that isn’t 
anything—well, so freakish. You might be 
able to write a story, yet not know how to type 
it. The keys of the typewriter transcribe the 
words of an author. So, then, the keys of the 
piano are the medium that transcribes the song 
ofa composer. 

‘I have a music stenographer. He under- 
stands the science of music, and takes down 
the notes the same way I’d dictate a letter to 
him. Then I read it over. If it doesn’t sound 
right I change it.’ 

We should say that Mr. Berlin’s logic is almost 
as shaky as his musicianship, but for the fact that 
he has no musicianship wherewith to make the 
comparison. The keys of the pianoforte don't 
transcribe Mr. Berlin’s songs; that job is done 
by his ‘ music stenographer.’ The analogy to a 
composer who can’t put his music on paper is an 
author who can’t spell, let alone write. The one 
may be able to conceive a melody and the other 
a story, but both are illiterate, and the terms 
‘writer’ and ‘composer’ are not for them. 
Mr. Berlin goes on: 


‘ But I wouldn’t give up my sense of melody 
to be the best musician in the world.’ 
He forgets—did he ever know ?—that the greatest 
melodists have usually been found amongst the 
best musicians. 
‘ Music is something you can learn in a college- 
Composition comes to you.’ 


It seems somehow to have missed Mr. Berlin. 


‘ What does all this matter ? ’ asks an impatient 
reader. It ought to matter a great deal that the 
editors of responsible journals should allow their 
contributors to write concerning music drivel that 
would be blue-pencilled if it had to do with any 
other art. So long as musicians complacently 
tolerate the sort of thing quoted above they 
cannot fairly complain if the great mass of the 
public still remains with no sense of values where 
music is concerned. 
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We don’t suppose for a moment that Mr. 
Coward’s withers will be wrung by anything we 
have written. Why should they be? He has 
the satisfaction of knowing that ‘ Bitter Sweet’ | 
will yield him about £250,000—which is even 
more than Mozart got as the result of collaborating 
with Beaumarchais. He can afford to laugh at 
mere musicians who deny that he is a composer, 
and who say that his ‘ music’ bears less relation 
to the real thing than a ‘ Heartsalve Novelette’ 
does to literature. We make this comparison for 
the benefit of Mr. Agate. He is not likely to find 
a music critic writing about plays and books and 
turning out nonsense comparable with that written 
by himself about music. If ever he does, we hope 
he’ll have no mercy. 


This quaint note is from an Iowan paper: 
‘The personnel of the orchestra is the same 
as at the initial concert, with the exception of 


orchestra, ‘ A Late Lark’; and first performances 
in England will be of ‘ Arabesk ’ and the ‘ Gerda’ 
episode from the opera ‘ Fennimore and Gerda.’ 
The Festival will end with the ‘ Mass of Life.’ 
The Royal Philharmonic and B.B.C. orchestras 
will take part, and the choral work will be shared 
by the Philharmonic Choir and the London Select 
Choir. At the time of writing the list of soloists 
isnotavailable. The prime movers are Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Mr. Peter Warlock; Sir Thomas 
will conduct all the concerts. Full particulars 
are to be had from the Hon. Secretary, Delius 
Festival Committee, 90, Regent Street, W.1. 


Messrs. Novello have in the press a supplement 


'to ‘The Choralist’s Handbook,’ consisting of 


twenty-four studies in sight-singing and choral 
interpretation by Sir Walford Davies, Dr. E. T. 
Sweeting, and Messrs. Thomas Dunhill, Geoffrey 
Shaw, Armstrong Gibbs, Julius Harrison, W. 
Like the studies 


Louis A. Meier, of Lostant, Ill, who will be} \j-Naugh+, and Harvey Grace. 
timpanist for the orchestra. He will be|in the Handbook,’ this new set is provided with 
featured in the famous timpany solo in the| words and is intended to serve for the study of 
second movement of Beethoven's first sym-/technique and interpretation no less than for 
phony. : ; |sight-reading purposes. Choirs who wish to 
We hope that the audience will not forget that develop their sight-singing are advised, however, 
more than one Louis is featured in this symphony. | t9 commence with the ‘Handbook,’ which contains 
: , ; , |ten octavo pages of hints on that subject and on 
Musical America has provided us with so much | choralism generally. The supplementary studies 





interest and entertainment over many years that 
we are sorry to hear of its end. We quote the 
obituary notice in the Musical Courier : 





| will be published on or about October 1. 


We are glad to hear that the fact of the present 


“The Musical Courier sheds a passing tear| year being the Centenary of Rubinstein’s birth is 


over the misfortunes of its one-time and short- 
time contemporary, and feels a sense of deep 


loneliness, for again our fifty-year-old journal | 


is without competition anywhere in the world. 

During its half-century of ceaseless and profitable 

activity the Musical Courier has seen many 

other musical papers come hopefully and go 
inevitably. (The Musical Courier, for instance, 
has seen Musical America in bankruptcy twice, 
the first time in 1898.) And meanwhile our 
paper has marched progressively onward and 
upward, increasing in importance, prestige, 
power, and circulation, and able always to offer 
wider fields to its advertisers and to give better 
news service to its readers. The Musical 

Courier shall continue its forward course 

logically, steadily, successfully (and may we 

say it, modestly) with unabating confidence and 
deep pride.’ 

The Musical Times drops a tear as well, but 
prefers not to join the Courier in thanking God 
that it is not as other journals are. 
refrain, however, from 
Courier needn’t feel so lonely. The Courier is 
not the only journal that has managed to live 
fifty years—the Musical Times was nearly forty 
years old before the Courier was even thought of. 
If the Musical Times possesses any other virtues 


beyond that of longevity, it leaves the proclamation | 


thereof to its readers. 

Few events of the coming season are likely to 
exceed in interest and importance the Delius 
Festival, which is announced for October 12, 16, 
18, 23, 24, and November 1, under the auspices 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society, the B.B.C., 
and the Columbia Graphophone Company. A 
new work will be heard—a poem for voice and 


It cannot | 
pointing out that the} 


| not to be entirely overlooked. A special concert 
lis being projected to take place at the Crystal 
Palace—a fitting venue, as it was the scene of 
many of his most successful appearances. We 
have no particulars as to the date of the proposed 
Centenary concert. 


| 
| 
| 
| _ 
| The Canterbury Festival of Drama and Music 
lis running its course with great success as we 
make up this number of the Musical Times. 
We hope to include a summarised report in 


| October. 


Speaking at Malvern on July 17, Mr. Bernard 
| Shaw said ; 
* Although I am rather a conceited man, and 
| feel I could carry my head high compared with 
| any other artist in England, I am quite sincerely 
| and genuinely humble in the presence of Sir 
| Edward Elgar. I recognise a greater art than 
my own, and a greater man than [ can hope to 
be.’ 
This handsome tribute will be read with pleasure 
|by musicians. It deserves to be placed on record 
also as being apparently the only public utterance 
in which Mr. Shaw has acknowledged himself to 
be second to any creative artist, living or dead. 


The re-discovery of old composers goes on 
steadily. From a Scottish newspaper report of a 
musical service at a church near Berwick we learn 
that the programme included examples ‘ from the 
works of Descant, Faux, and Bourdon.’ 

We hope the choir will now turn its attention to 
those neglected masters Gymel, Organum, and 
Diaphony. We think, too, that the time is ripe 
| for a performance of the best works of Hocket. 


a 
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BERLIOZ AS MELODIST 
By Tom. S. Wotton 

Such an elusive thing as melody defies exact 
description, but probably Mr. Edwin Evans's 
definition that it is ‘ chiefly our recognition of the 
familiar ’ * is as good a one as we shall find. He 
goes on to say: ‘ I am convinced that that melody 
will gain the largest number of adherents which 
imposes on the listener of whatever standard [i.e., 
he includes trained musicians} the least effort in 
the direction of acquiring a new habit.’ If this 
be true—and it would be difficult to bring con- 
clusive arguments against it—it explains many 
things. It accounts for such a melody as the 
* loy’ one of the Ninth being generally admired, 
since, laboriously constructed to be playable on 
the limited scale of the natural trumpet, it is the 
glorified quintessence of all the trumpet calls and 
hunting fanfares ever invented. It explains also 
why too much originality in a tune, too much 
deviation from the familiar, is against its ready 


acceptance. In the lower walks of musical life 
this is undoubtedly true. ‘ Feste,’ by the way, 
quotes from a garbled translation of Berlioz’s 


words. He said nothing about ‘ shallow musicians ’ 
and their funny little melodies. 
is ‘le bas peuple musical ’—the vulgar musical 
herd, lovers of jazz and the like, who would 
probably be more bored by Brahms and Bach 
than by some of Berlioz’s works. The 
definition of music as ‘the art of moving by a 
combination of sounds intelligent men endowed 
with special organs duly exercised ’ is sufficient to 
show that he did not seek the plaudits of the crowd, 
though (as Wagner admits) he might have won 
them had he condescended to write music for 
money 

fo secure a minimum of effort on the part of 
the listener, the composer may make his melodies 
short, or he may construct them with bars identical 
or on the same pattern, so that the hearer, knowing 
half the tune, has learnt the rest. As regards the 
first plan—putting aside the setting of words—it 
must not be forgotten that brevity of theme may 
often originate quite as much from poverty of 
invention as from a deliberate attempt to make 
things easy for the groundlings. Asan example of 
the second method, the ‘ Valhalla’ theme of ‘ The 
Rhinegold ’ will serve as an illustration, with its 
first two bars repeated, and bars 6, 8, and 10 
(all on the same pattern) mere repetitions of those 
immediately preceding each. I apologise for 
citing this passage of twenty bars, since, being a 
motif, it does not pretend to be a melody But 
are there not many tunes that profess and call 
themselves melodies which follow much the same 
plan, and are even admired by misguided enthu- 
siasts for possessing attributes vaguely suggestive 
of a 2-ft. rule ? : 

There are no limits to the length of a melody. 
That it is usually some multiple of four bars—the 
first three in most cases—is probably due to the 
human habit of thinking in twos rather than threes. 
To the ordinary person a clock, though its ticks are 
perfectly even, sounds ‘ fick, tick: tick, tick.’ He 





**The Margin of Music.’ As I am unfortunately unable to lay 
hands on the book, I am indebted to Miss Norah H. Bore’s admirable 


article on ‘ The Material of Music’ (Musical Times, May, 1929) for my 
quotation. It is significant that both she and Dr. George Dyson, from 
whose ‘Khythm and Melody’ she also quotes, agree substantially with 
Mr. Evans. 


His expression | 


| has a difficulty in hearing it as ‘ tick, tick, tick,’ 
while such a feat as making it perform in five or 
seven time is beyond him. It is this habit, 
dating from prehistoric man’s first drum-beat, 
that accounts for the square-cut nature of 
most of the melodies of the world. But surely it 
is possible to understand that someone with a 
| keen sense of rhythm who could hear a clock 
ticking in uneven numbers, might resent being 
tied to a legacy bequeathed us by Pithecanthropus 
evectus ? Berlioz, who perhaps initiated the in- 
tricacies of modern rhythms, was such a one. 
Schumann long ago pointed out that the second 
half of his themes rarely corresponds with the first 
—without however condemning the practice, and 
certainly not suggesting that it affected their vocal 
character, since he advocated the singing of 
Berlioz’s melodies not sotto voce but full-throatedly, 
the better to appreciate and understand them. 
Whether his advice was intended for ‘ le bas peuple 
musical,’ or for men with organs duly exercised, | 
do not know. And the same doubt arises over the 
present discussion. Are Berliozians called upon 
to prove the melodiousness of the master to the 
whistler who has managed to learn the themes 
of the Hungarian March, or to trained musicians ? 
Are we addressing those whose melodic horizon is 
bounded by a double-chant, or those whose vision 
is long enough to grasp the forty-five bar melody 


|in ‘ The Childhood of Christ,’ to which, I believe, 


latter’s | 


the late Charles Maclean was the first to draw 


| attention ? 


Brought up in an atmosphere practically music- 
less, Berlioz had behind him no tradition as 
regards melodies. He came under the influence of 


| the ‘ familiar ’ when it was too late for his melodic 


| Was 


originality to be destroyed, though naturally it 
modified through hearing the works of his 
favourite composers. His normal mode of musical 
expression was by means of melody, and his 
wonderful orchestration was the outcome of it. 
As an orator, sensitive to the value of words, 
realises the precise tone suited to a particular 
phrase, so Berlioz knew instinctively the instru- 
ments best fitted to emphasise the meaning of 
his musical speech. He admits that ‘it is open 
to anyone to question the value of his melodies, 
their distinction, their novelty, their charm,’ but, 
he insists, ‘ to deny their existence is dishonest or 
foolish.’ And, I would add, to compare them (in 
many cases) with those conceived on a different 


principle is unreasonable. To take an extreme 
case—and unfortunately in arguing one often 


has to take them—how is it possible to compare 
our Ex. 4 with (say) the theme of the Andante of 
the ‘Surprise’ Symphony, which, for aught I 
know, might be included amongst the hundred 
‘fine tunes’ of Haydn, jotted down at lightning 
speed by the average musician. (We must remem- 
ber that the present discussion is about tunes— 
just tunes, and has nothing to do with their 
appropriateness, their suitability for thematic 
treatment, or even to the voice or instrument for 
which they were intended.) One does not compare 
Walt Whitman’s ‘Ode to Death’ (known to 
musicians through Holst’s setting) with a 
sonnet, bound by strict rules as to length, rhymes, 
and metre. If we must have a comparison, we 
must select a melody of Haydn’s of twenty or 
thirty bars, surely not an impossible task for the 
aforesaid average musician, especially as the ol 
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master claimed to possess a recipe for the making 
of melodies-—he needed one, poor man, for his 
position of Court Musician! That is, he did 
consciously what a Schubert would do uncon- 
sciously, and he is not alone in his manufacture 
of melodies. What about Beethoven hammering 
out the fine theme of the Andante of the C minor 
Symphony from the bald tune found in the sketch 
books ? And then achieving only eight bars for 
all his labour! The result may be ascribed to 
the ‘infinite capacity for taking pains,’ but 
by no stretch of language can the process be 
described as fertility of invention. To say that 
Berlioz never resorted to the art of melody-making 
would be a mis-statement. In the course of 
polishing his work retouching would be inevitable. 
But it certainly never occurred to him to curb his 
natural expression, and force the second half of 
his tunes to balance the first, or boil down one 
of twenty bars to one of eight, merely to oblige 
listeners ‘ of whatever standard’ who craved for 
the ‘ familiar.’ It never struck him that ‘ intelli- 
gent men with special organs duly exercised ’ 
required tunes cut to the same pattern as the 
petites dréleries that appealed to ‘le bas peuple 
musical.’ 

But although Berlioz did not write for the latter, 
vet, according to Wagner,* at least one of his 
works—the ‘ Funeral and Triumphal’ Symphony 

is within the comprehension of the populace. 
‘When I heard the Symphony,’ he says, ‘. . . I 
had a strong feeling that the first gamin in a blue 
blouse and red cap ought to understand it com- 
pletely.’ As he makes no reservations, and 
describes the work as ‘ grand and noble from the 
first to the last note,’ we may take it that he was 
not particularly referring to the main theme 
Ex. 1) of the last of the three movements as 
especially appealing to the hypothetical gamin : 














this from the 


melodies as 


He included such 
‘Funeral Oration’ 


‘ento e sostenuto 


Ex, 2. Andantino poco 








* From a letter addressed to a Dresden magazine, and dated 
May 5, 1841. It is to be found in ‘Wagner, musiciens, poétes et 
philosophes’ (Paris, 1887), a selection from Wagner’s writings trans- 
lated by Camille Benoit. 


and the first and second subjects of the first move- 
ment, of twenty and thirty bars respectively. One 
is tempted to quote the latter, beginning : 


Ex. 3. 








But perhaps the former is better adapted to stand 
the fierce light that necessarily beats upon a single 
melodic line. (How often would the bare tunes 
of many an acknowledged masterpiece induce an 
overwhelming desire to hear the work?) Here 
it 1S: 














On its repetition it is somewhat modified, following 
the frequent practice of Berlioz, resembling that 
of a fluent speaker emphasising a statement, and 
by very reason of his fluency, not employing 
precisely the same words. The method perhaps 
makes things confusing for the whistling gentleman, 
but possibly Wagner realised that the French are 
not a whistling nation 

Of like vigour to Ex. 1 is the ‘ Song of the 
Bretons,’ with its sixteen bars carefully halved, 
making at least one concession to the ‘ familiar ’ 


illegro feramente (@.=90 


And there is a swing about the ‘ Chorus of Gold- 
smiths’ from ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ that should 
appeal to any audience : 
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Hans von Biilow, by the way, wrote a ‘ Humorous 
Quadrille ’ on melodies from the opera. Whether 
they would all be admitted as ‘ fine’ is of course 
a matter of opinion, because the value of an 
operatic air depends so much on the dramatic 
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situation, 

To turn to a totally different style of melody, 
take the first air of Chorébe in ‘ The Trojans’ 
(Act 1, Scene 3) : 


Ex. 7 Larghetto \@!=63) 
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un poco cres. ed animato 
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The septet from the same opera, which Sir Henry 
Hadow includes amongst the melodies of Berlioz 
that ‘ place him incontrovertibly in the first rank 
of musicians,’* hardly lends itself to quotation. 
But in another instance he cites—the ‘ Chorus of 
Shepherds ’ from ‘ The Childhood of Christ ’—the 
upper part gives as good an idea of the whole as 
the treble one of a hymn tune: 








* ‘Studies in Modern Music,’ 4th Ed. (1898), p. 137. 
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(See sila 


It was this Pa. with which the composer 
mystified Paris by attributing it to a mythical 
Pierre Ducré of the 17th century, when, as Fétis 
pointed out, they did not modulate. Here, no 
one could reasonably carp, but elsewhere Sir Henry 








}and others have reproached Berlioz for the modu- 
|latory character of his tunes. 


The first example 
the former gives is however hardly convincing. He 
cites the charming ‘ Villanelle’ of ‘ The Summer 
Nights ’"—scarcely the product of one who could 
not invent tunes—which he describes as beginning 
in A major, and ‘ after two or three bars thrown 
over the wall into B flat’ 


9 Allegretto. (o- 96) 


— See 
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To slide into the chromatic chord on the minor 
second (considered by some as one of the available 
triads of the key), and then immediately return 
to A major by means of a chord formed of the 
third, minor ninth, and thirteenth of the tonic—a 
tolerably common one—does not seem a very 
serious crime. In any case the transient modu- 
lation (if it be such) is justified by the words, 
‘Quand auront disparu les froids’ (‘When the 
frosts shall have passed ’), the composer seeking 
to illustrate the contrast between winter and spring. 
Nevertheless, there can be no question that 
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Berlioz did modulate in many of his melodies Even the wondrous theme : 
more than is acceptable to the slaves of the ——_ me ae 5 
‘familiar,’ and at times ended them in another ate 
kev. Whether we account it a mannerism or 
impute it to some vague adumbration of atonality 
matters little. It was part and parcel of his 
musical expression, and we must accept it in the 
same way that we accept in all the masters things 
we would not tolerate in others. True love is - 
proverbially blind ! * from the ‘ Love Scene’ of the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
Asother chorus from which the upper line will Symphony, which has affected several hts pokey 
bear quoting is ‘The Menace of the Franks,’ a Gounod to Wagner, must be fairly well- 
beginning : nown. The ‘ Harold’ Symphony has not been 
given in London of late years, but surely anyone 
who has heard it must have felt the melodic 
| charm of the ‘ Pilgrims’ March.’ Here is the first 
| strain of eight bars, with the modulation at the 
end, to which Hadow objected : 








Ex Allegro fieramente (@ 132) 
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| form, the idea being the pilgrims stopping every 
few paces to mutter their litanies—a realistic 
| effect that scarcely interferes with the beauty of 
both modulating within their energetic eight bars. | the tunes.* And surely the theme of Harold 
. _| himself is admirably adapted for whistling ? 
As one nears the confines of the generous : ry ; : 
3 , Abi : Although the broadcast ‘ Requiem’ may have 
umount of space for musical quotations allowed by en : he 
. ce , -4:..» | Meant as little to the majority of the ‘ listeners 

the Editor, one is more plagued by‘ alternatives 

. as any other Mass, some of them must have 


| 
ius + es - ——— —— : 
jet jescciose sees 2 #22 2 © 
-. | —— —— —— 
|. ne Se. 
| Thrice more the same thing happens in a varied 





than any cross-word puzzler—the more so because |" | oe the encloder of the * Lacte on © eel: toe 
it is impossible to gauge the amount of ignorance grasped the metody of the = Lacty oo ~ 
of Berlioz’s works on which the accusation of 
unmelodiousness is based, or the hardness of heart 
or hearing—of those who make it. Weingartner | Ex. 14. Aero non troppo (So =56) 
relatest how he sat down to read the score of the | }2s3-—4—5— 
Overture to ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’—the first of Ge} = == 
3erlioz’s he had seen—firmly convinced of the 


truth of the legend that the French master had| , a ee 
Ni ——" =o 
6 ~ 


together with 


of the tenor solo of the ‘ Sanctus, 
| its attendant fugue 


no gift of melody. Before he had finished the ie 
introduction he had discovered three ‘ expressive oF 
themes, one of them a melody of absolutely classic 
beauty ’—the one in D major, twenty-three bars 
long. Later he found two more, making five 
‘grand themes, all plastic, original, of admirable 
workmanship, varied in form, and rising gradually 
to a culminating point to finish with intense effect.’ 
And not mere scraps, adapted for thematic treat- 
ment, but melodies of sixteen, twenty-three, 
twelve, twenty-one, and twenty bars respectively | of ‘The Summer Nights’ 
all in a work playing about ten minutes! | years, the work is not well-known, 
Weingartner was converted, and there is noj| is needed for quoting ‘ Absence ’ 
need to impute to him any special virtues, | p, ,< ; 
either mental or physical, to account for his | a Sa 
change of front. Few of us require to drink several | are ; 
dozen of a particular wine before we are assured | aie sae —— 
of its possessing a certain attribute. 


which drew from the critic of the Atheneum (on 
the first performance of the work in England in 
1883) the remark that ‘ whatever may have been 
the causes of Berlioz’s antipathy to fugues in 
general, inability to compose in that style was 
certainly not one.’ 

Although Novello’s published an English edition 
as long ago as forty 
so no excuse 
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As to a knowledge of Berlioz’s works, it seems | ; Gif — wants = oS }- : <3 
almost an insult to quote any melody from the (P) —~e — 
‘ Fantastic’ or (say) ‘ The Damnation of Faust.’ 
* To avoid verbal repetition one uses tune and melody as synonymous 


* Many years ago somebody was bold enough to read a paper before | words, but is there not a difference between them in the minds of most ? 
the Musical Association on the \Mannerisms of Beethoven.’ I forget | | personally should describe the canon between clarinet and bassoon as 
what happened to his fragments ! the finest tune of Beethoven's fourth Symphony, while undoubtedly 


t Le Guide Musicale, November 29, 1903. the theme of the Adagio is the finest melody. 
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which, especially in its proper orchestral setting, 
is one of the songs of the world. 

To conclude, the ‘ Aubade’ (composed in 1834 
and revised in 1850) might be chosen as a good 
specimen of Berlioz’s melodiousness, though there 
are many others that might take its place : 


| 





Sa 





By way of epilogue, I would venture to suggest 
with all due deference that Berlioz affords some 
musicians a convenient safety-valve. It is an| 
open question whether the admirers of Gluck or 
Handel did not derive quite as much satisfaction | 
from their vilification of Piccini or Bononcini as 
from the glorification of their favourites ; whether 
the followers of Brahms or Wagner, in more recent 
times, did not find more enjoyment in screaming 
abuse of the opposite camp than in chanting the 
praises of their own elected idol. It is quite | 
probable that Spohr and Weber obtained more | 
honest fun from their tiltings at Beethoven’s | 
Symphonies than from their subsequent recanta- 
tion. We all require ‘ to let off steam’ at times, 
and musicians are not exempt from human frailties 
Having piously told their beads at the shrine of 
the C minor for the two-hundred-and-forty-ninth 
time, they have an irresistible desire to mingle 
invective with their devotions. The question is 
on whom? Now Berlioz, for many reasons that 
cannot be here detailed, is an ideal object for this 
pent-up emotion. His very originality, and his 
deviations from the ‘ familiar,’ render him pecu- 
liarly open to attack. His admirers need not be 


unduly distressed. He still survives, and, as 
Weingartner epigrammatically remarked, ‘ will 
never grow out of fashion, since he never had | 


anything in common with it.’ 


| But 


| certain 
| writers 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF VOICE- 
PRODUCTION IN ENGLEAND 
By HERBERT HILTON (CAPE Town) 

It is upwards of a year agosince Sir Henry Wood's 
strictures on present-day singing were quoted in 
these columns, and no adverse comment, as far 
as I am aware, from any external source appeared 
an admirable article which stressed the 
over-emphasisation of words, rhythm, and inter- 


| pretation at the expense of the voice as a wind 


instrument was contributed by Mr. W. S. Drew 
(Musical Times for April, 1928), and now, through 
the agency of a recent mail, South Africans are 
informed that Sir Thomas Beecham has 
mented upon the condition of singing in much the 
same language as that employed by Sir Henry. 
This being the case, I have decided to dwell upon 
facts that appear to be unknown to 
whose enthusiasm for the subject 
beyond question. These facts, if they concerned 
any other subject than singing, would undoubtedly 


com- 


1S 


| be regarded as important, and I would therefore 
|beg the reader to put aside the old prejudiced 


view that singers, a class, are deficient in 
musicianship. Moreover, in fairness, it should be 
remembered that neither the pianoforte nor the 
received such a set-back in the evolution 
their technical side the art of singing 
experienced nearly forty years ago. 

This, by way of preliminary, would seem to 
suffice; but it is right to add that when vocal 
history is touched upon it would be preferable to look 
back sixty years, 7.e., about the time of Santley’s 
going to Italy to study under Gaetano Nava 
However, this would entail much research, and 
would unduly lengthen this article; a personal 
experience of forty years’ professional life should 
suffice, or forty-six years’ continuous singing—for 
I did not rest during the ‘ breaking’ stage. 

For the benefit of the younger reader it must 
here be mentioned that Nava taught Santley, Foli, 


as 


as 


‘and J. B. Welch at one and the same time, and 


that the last-named taught the late Henry Blower, 
whose important prophecy is mentioned later. 

As a direct descendant of Nava I have been 
faithful to his method for thirty-six years, and 
thus do not plead guilty to Sir Henry’s charge of 
‘running ’ about from teacher to teacher. So it 
has occurred to me that I am not altogether un- 


, 


| qualified to speak against the commonly-held views 


that we singers are poor musicians, and that singing 
masters of the early days either would not or could 
not explain the technical side of singing. 

I will now endeavour to assign the responsibility 


for the set-back that English vocal technique 
(which was being satisfactorily evolved from 


Italian, and to some extent from French sources) 
received at the hands of musicians, and critics in 
particular. 
AN INSIDIOUS INFLUENCE 
I date this setback to about the time of the 
advent of artists from the Continent, who gave in 
London the form of concert now known the 
‘vocal recital.’ It became an insidious influence, 
affecting all but a few half-trained students, and all 
but a few professors The former were beginning 
to increase rapidly, the economic factor arose, and 
many succumbed to the attractive influence upon 
audiences of the methods employed by the vocal 
recitalist—and for a very good reason. This has 
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probably been forgotten, so explanation is needed 
for the benefit of those who are young enough 
to have missed hearing the vocal giants of the 
‘nineties. In those days, students were told that 
their professors were not good musicians; that, 
for example, the greatest bass of the day had 
broken down at the final rehearsals of the Norwich 
Festival, and, as a poor musician and sight-reader, 
he had to be assisted by Madame —— in his part. 
Suspicion as to the capabilities of the average 
singing-master was abroad, and, what was worse, 
the professional critics of the day added to the 
students’ mental uncertainty by emphasising the 
virtues of the Continental artist. Actually these 
critics ignored the necessity for a_ well-set 
singing technique, and asked the young English 
singer to show in his work ‘ atmosphere,’ ‘ ex- 
pression,’ ‘tone-colour,’ ‘interpretation,’ ‘ im- 
pressionism,’ ‘ word-painting,’ and so forth. With 
what result ? Organists (I was one at the time), 
composers, conductors, and every type of all-round 
musician joined in the general chorus of approval 
when these virtues were demanded. One could 
scarcely blame them (though, personally, 1 was 
soon taught to think differently), for there was 
good cause for doubt as to the ability of the 
average singing-master. I shall never forget my 
amazement when, just before coming to South 
\frica, I interviewed the late Dr. - at a well- 
known teaching institution with reference to a 
position on his staff. He gave me details of how 
his brother’s wife had had her voice entirely spoiled 
by two of the most prominent and respected pro- 
fessors in London. 

Soon after the critics had demanded ‘ interpre- 
tation ’ and ‘expression’ in English singers, one 
heard of people entering the profession whose 
voices were indifferent, but whose work was 
extremely ‘ artistic.’ The birth of the ‘ Impres- 
sionistic School’ was talked of on the one hand ; 
and on the other, the question was asked as to 
where were the singers to take the places of the 
famous Festival quartet—Albani, Patey, Lloyd, 
and Santley. This question not only proved that 
a section of the public were not convinced by the 
new style of singing, but it also showed that 
behind this gathering cloud over vocal technique 
there existed the inevitable ‘silver lining.’ In 
other words, a few stalwarts were resisting this 
premature employment of expression, for it was 
clear that the demand had emanated from people 
who had not realised the importance of a well-set 
technique, a mechanism, an automaticity, which 
should be as reliable (granted good health) as is the 
beautifully finished pianoforte action which the 
modern pianist finds beneath his fingers—provided 
by a logically-minded manufacturer. 

Two instances will suffice to show how damaging 
to students and to the development of technique 
was this over-emphasis on expression. Examples 
from Covent Garden will surely satisfy; I refer 
to its most palmy period, that of the ‘nineties. 

In the first case students used to attend Covent 
Garden, and, admiring the finished artist, they 
specially noted his ability to sing sustained notes 

evidently the sign of the vocal ‘ oak tree,’ or 
finished article; yet the next day when they 
practised they found at the very beginning of 
their vocal primer sustained notes; nor did it 
occur to them to ask, in their inexperience, what 
was the vocal equivalent of the acorn! The 


other example was very much more flagrant, for it 
reflected on the moral courage (where technique 
was concerned) of certain professors. Students 
after attending operatic performances frequently 
discussed the soloists next morning with their 
professors, and the opinions expressed would be 
brought down to the common-room and further 
discussed—with what result ? That the work of 
the most technically perfect soprano in those days 
was described as ‘perfect, but extremely cold.’ And 
so an evolving and promising technique received a 
bad slap in the face, and the more impatient 
students turned to that harbour of refuge, ‘ im- 
pressionism,’ with its tricks and ‘ fakes.’ It would 
have been more creditable if the teachers concerned 
had pointed out that neither in the case of Adelina 
Patti nor Charles Santley had perfect technique 
stood in the way of adequate interpretation. 

It should be noted that similar impressionistic 
methods had for several years been in use in the 
sister art of painting, but the legitimacy of such 
a procedure turned upon the nature of the art 
medium. One does not damage the human body 
if one fakes ‘ effects’ with the medmm known as 
paint. 

To sum up: Is it any wonder that people are now 
remarking upon the absence of good singers? On 
the other hand, such writers as remember the great 
singers of forty years ago regard the average vocal 
control of to-day as mixed, mongrel, or hybrid. 


A PROPHECY FULFILLED 


Among the stalwarts who upheld the lyrical 
standard were two professors who possessed voices 
with which to illustrate their vocal principles: they 
were the late Henry Blower and the late Gustave 
Garcia, of the Royal College. (In fairness it must 
be stated that Mr. Frederic King, happily still 
alive, is admirably upholding the Nava tradition 
at the Royal Academy.) I studied with the first- 
named, and during a three-years’ scholarship I 
am proud to say that I became his friend as well 
as pupil, chiefly because I had the privilege of 
playing for him during lessons, which often 
numbered a couple of dozen weekly. He was the 
‘father’ of that happy band of sixty scholars in 
the early days of the National Training School 
under Sullivan. 

It will be remembered that a few years ago the 
correspondence that passed between Madame 
Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) and Sir George Grove 
was published in the Musical Times. It is stated 
that she refused to join the staff of the Royal 
College because Sir George could not guarantee 
vocal unanimity among his singing teachers, 
but she consented to act as an examiner. 
Under these circumstances she examined a batch 
of Henry Blower’s pupils at the very outset of 
his career as a teacher, and she was so delighted 
with the work that she asked Sir George to send 
for Mr. Blower so that she could offer him her 
congratulations. This testimony to his worth was 
again strikingly upheld by Mr. Harold Samuel when 
in Cape Town recently as an examiner for the 
Associated Board. He explained to me that he 
often acted as accompanist when he (Blower) was 
at the prime of his experience. Mr. Samuel dwelt 
on his fine musicianship, his beautiful musical 
mind, and admitted that he had learned a great 
deal from one whose attitude towards his art was 
exceptional. 
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Now I admit that the above is unusual matter | 
to insert in an article of this type, but I have) 
purposely drawn attention to the late Henry} 
Blower’s qualities in order to give weight to his | 
prophecy. He foretold that the premature insist- | 
ence on expression in student work would gravely 
imperil if not actually destroy vocal technique. | 
How true this seems to be, after thirty-six years ! 

OF LIKE MIND: HENRY J. WOOD 

Is it not something of a coincidence that the 
gentleman who was the last to offer me an engage- 
ment before my departure for South Africa* should 
now express the opinion that the premature study of 
interpretation is the main reason why there are so 
few competent singers in England? In doing so, 
Sir Henry has unconsciously upheld the late Mr. 
Blower’s dictum. Unanimity here! But this is 
not the only hopeful sign, for reading between the 
lines of contributions to the musical and daily 
press, I am of opinion that there is much more 
latent agreement in singing-teaching circles than 
is actually acknowledged. It should result in 
England becoming a recognised centre of all that is 
truly healthy, sound, and sincere in singing; but 
such a happy consummation must inevitably turn 
upon the technical side of the art receiving its just 
recognition, and therefore occupying the position 
in the estimation of understanding teachers which 
it began to occupy nearly forty years ago. 


SIR 


THREE SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS UNANIMITY 

In a contribution of the above type the reader 
will probably look for some constructive sug- 
gestions. Perhaps I may therefore be allowed 
to round off these details by recommending (as a 
result of teaching for thirty-five years the Nava 
principles) the three following points. These are: | 
(1.) That the medium in singing is voice— 
vibrating air—and, correspondingly, the teacher 
must regard the point at issue as voice-control and 
not breath-control. (When one asks one’s neigh- 
bour to pass the butter one does not expect the 
jug of cream!) (2.) That the usual mistakes in 
singing, such as throatiness and so forth, are 
merely the presentation of so many secondary 
fulcrums, and should be treated as effects and not 
causes, as they have been in the past. (3.) That 
if it is agreed (as it should be) that singing, | 
technically considered, is the antithesis of piano- 
forte playing, seeing that thé pianoforte is a perfect | 
instrument and the voice is not, then the most | 
important exercise used for the express purpose of 
rectifying this wind instrument’s inefficiency must 
be one capable of defeating the more prominent of | 
its imperfections at a single bound, so to speak. 
I have for several years used (at first intuitively) 
an exercise of this type ; and its particular efficacy | 
seems to lie in the fact that (during a sustained 
note or a long musical phrase) both slipping fulcrum 
and slipping finish can, respectively, be recreated 
and rejuvenated without taking, to assist this rec- | 
tifying process, a new breath ! 

The logic of this should be apparent to the 
reflective reader, for whereas golf, cricket, tennis, 
or billiards are games of discontinuity (individual 
strokes), singing is essentially a matter of 
continuity. Taking a new breath disturbs, and 
does not give the human body the chance of 
acquiring, nor the owner of the voice the chance of 


* At the Norwich Festival of 1908—I was actually on the boat at 
Southampton when the letter was delivered at my home. 


appreciating, that physical reliability and direct 
intimacy with the sound (literally, the ‘ action’ 
of the vocal instrument) which is possessed by 
the pianoforte through its perfect action. Hence 
it follows that as under modern conditions scales, 
reiterated exercises, and pages of semiquavers 
a@ la Czerny, are considered to a large extent 
unnecessary in teaching the pianoforte, the reverse 
is the case with singing. Therefore modern vocal 
studies had better be practised not only reitera- 
tively and frequently, but they must, in their 
build, be possessed of, or suggest, graded cunning, 
sensitiveness, and intent. The pupil will then 


| know exactly why and for what purpose they have 


been put together. Men in the past have wasted 
years over the physiological aspect of singing, 
instead of using their inventive powers to limit the 
intangibility of the art medium. But they will fail 
unless the resultant devices are, in effect, truly 
‘cats’ calculated to catch this (vocal) ‘ mouse,’ 
for the latter is the most elusive medium in the 
world of art. 
BERLIOZ’S ‘ LELIO’: 
A STRASBOURG PERFORMANCE 
By W. G. WHITTAKER 

Berlioz is much in the air at present, and most 
thinking musicians who have read the recent 
discussions in the Musical Times and elsewhere 
are no doubt taking stock of their opinion of 
that composer. Even the most hardened anti- 
Berliozites are bound to consider whether their 
failure to respond to his music is due to lack of 
sufficient intimacy with the subject, or to a psycho- 
logical lack of contact. I cannot pretend to any 
special knowledge, nor to any particular view- 
point ; I have been mostly content to sit upon the 
fence. It was therefore with some excitement 
that I saw, when motoring through Alsace, on 
holiday bent, an announcement of a performance 
of ‘Lelio’ at Strasbourg. As everyone knows, 
‘ Lelio ou le Retour a la Vie,” Monodrame Lyrique, 
was written as an epilogue to the ‘ Symphonie 
fantastique,’ to conclude that early and masterly 
work on the supposition that its episodes and 
final catastrophe were a dream. We occasionally 
hear the Symphony ; Sir Hamilton Harty’s vivid 
performance of it at a National Symphony Concert 


|last year stirred many people to a desire for 


repetitions and a more practical acquaintance 
with the works of the elusive Frenchman. Reading 
in the quiet of a study is one thing, but the concert- 
room frequently reveals far different aspects. 

I must confess to having examined ‘ Lelio’ only 
casually, and that its wild grotesque scheme, or 
lack of scheme, prejudiced me against it. One is 
always dubious of sequels, especially when they 
form no part of the plan originally in the creative 
artist’s mind. The chaotic rantings of the actor, 
the extraordinary mixture of musical and spoken 
media, the confusion of ideas, the theatricality of 


ithe device of drawing a curtain and revealing 


conductor, chorus, and orchestra, are sufficient to 
antagonise one’s mind at once and prevent one 
from examining the music itself in detail. I 
looked forward, therefore, with much curiosity to 
the performance. It was held in the restaurant 
of the Orangerie, a kind of Zoo garden pleasure 
resort ; the movements of the waiters, the chink 
of coin in payment for liquid refreshment, and the 


| holiday attitude of the crowd, were factors which 
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direct would somewhat disturb the stolid Britisher’s | be an interesting programme to give the Symphony, 
ction ’ attitude towards serious music. The forces were| with these extracts, which take half an hour to 
sed by the Municipal Orchestra, under the direction } perform, as a sequel. 
Hence of M. E. G. Munch, and the local Choeur de The concert ended with Brahms’s ‘ Gipsy Songs,’ 
scales, St. Guillaume. arranged by the conductor for vocal quartet, choir, 
|Juavers It was a disappointment to find that the work and orchestra. Here the chorus showed its mettle 
extent was not given in its entirety, but represented by | much more satisfactorily, and sang in German. 
reverse only four extracts. The opening number was the| The venture in three languages was not so sur- 
1 vocal ‘Chanson de Brigands,’ for baritone solo, male | Prising as it would have been in an English city, 
eitera- chorus, and orchestra. No one can take brigands for Strasbourg is bilingual; it is not uncommon 
1 their in the Byronic vein of Berlioz; the average in the shops to be wished, ‘Guten Abend, i 
inning, é Englishman is willing enough to laugh at them in Monsieur.’ 
l then } musical comedy or enjoy them in a mild way in SS 
vy have opera, but to regard them as other than a collection A TRIBUTE TO GERHARDT 
vasted f of vagabonds and ruffians and in the light shone ie , 
nging, by the romantic Hector is not his wont. Apart By CHarLEs W. ORR 
ut the ; from that, however, the number proved attractive. I do not suppose that I am the only person who 
ill fail ; One leading theme, a drop of a fourth on strings | is annoyed by a section of Lilliputian sharpshooters 
truly 4 and wind, answered immediately a semitone lower | who have made it their business in recent years 
Ouse,’ by brass, has an innate savagery about it which | to indulge in petty and foolish criticisms of the 
n the removes the music far from the conventional stage | singing of Elena Gerhardt. I know these people 
chorus. The ‘ Choeur d’Ombres,’ for mixed choir} well: they belong to the army of unsuccessful 
and orchestra, proved more than interesting. The | professional vocalists and self satisfied students of | 
colour effects, as one might imagine, were en-| singing, of whom there are so many in England, 
trancing, even though they were partially ruined | whose chief pleasure in life consists in snatching a i 
by the inability of the chorus to keep in tune. | fearful joy from pouring streams of verbal acidity 
most With ‘ La Harpe Eolienne’ (for orchestra only) we | over any artist who is definitely among the elect. 
ecent came to the real Berlioz; it revealed much charm. | These midget-critics sometimes assume an air of 
vhere The chief number was the ‘ Fantasie sur la| patronage; sometimes it will take the form of a f 
n of Tempéte, de Shakespeare,’ an odd insertion into| contemptuous pity for those incapable of seeing 
anti- the oddest scheme ever conceived by musician. | the flaws in their idol. In either case I find their 
their Most students are familiar with it only through | attitude insufferable. One would have thought 
k of the extract in Berlioz’s treatise on orchestration, | that Gerhardt, who is admittedly one of the ' 
cho- where he quotes his treatment of the pianoforte | greatest Lieder-singers of the century, would have 
any (with two performers) as an experiment in scoring. | been immune from this gutter-snipery, but these 
iew- Though effective enough, the pianoforte was soon | Curious individuals spare no one. Needless to say, 
the lost in the mass of sound, and there was a little | Gerhardt’s reputation is in no way affected by 
lent sense of disappointment when one recalled the | these attacks, but it may be of interest to examine 
on brilliant modern usage of Stravinsky and de Falla. | some criticisms that are made of her singing if 
ince The plan of the ‘ Fantasie’ is curious. It begins | only to expose their complete falsity. 
ws, with a choral and orchestral invocation to Miranda A common complaint is that she sings a great | 
jue, in Italian, the ‘Chceur d’Esprits de l’Air,’ and | many songs too slowly. Mr. Turner knocked this 
nie merges into a lengthy, almost purely orchestral, | nonsense on the head in one of his essays published 
rly series of movements, beginning with upper strings | Some years ago, in the course of which he complains 
and (the famous counterpart of the ‘ Vorspiel’ to|that almost all music is performed too fast 
illy ‘ Lohengrin ’ in the use of four solo violins), flutes, | nowadays, and I, for one, constantly hear soloists, 
vid clarinets, and pianoforte duet (mostly in the higher | especially pianists, whose craze for speed would 
ert registers). Afterwards the string basses, ’cellos,|seem to indicate that Brooklands, and not the } 
for and violas enter, and lead to the dénouement for| concert platform, is their proper environment. | 
ice full orchestra. The choir only has short phrases | The fact is that Gerhardt, as Mr. Turner points out, 
ng addressed to Miranda and Caliban. The scheme | far from singing too slowly, is merely giving certain j 
rt- as a whole is unsatisfactory. The use of the choir| songs their correct interpretation, so that such j 
is too incidental; the final climax calls for united | things as ‘Du bist die Ruh’,’ ‘ An die Musik,’ | 
ily forces. But there is much fascinating music, to|‘ Feldeinsamkeit,’ and many other masterpieces, 
or say nothing of delightful scoring. Every now and|are sung by her with complete understanding of ! 
is 1 then, when one feels that the harmonic basis is|their essential character, which demands a j 
ey } becoming threadbare, there occurs one of those | deliberate, slow, long-breathed rendering, if their 
ve abrupt, almost uncouth, modulations which arrest | full beauty is to be revealed. After the hasty, 
rr, H interest and create a sense of great power. Alto- scrambling performances of these songs inflicted f 
n | gether one felt that this music had been unduly | on us by countless incompetent singers, Gerhardt’s 
of neglected, and one wondered why British choral | tempos may seem slow to the unthinking listener, 
ig societies have not exploited it and added to their| but a moment’s thought should convince even 
O rather limited Berlioz repertory. It is true that|the most obtuse that she is simply providing a | 
e few conductors could dare to produce the entire | magnificent object-lesson in interpretation and in 
I ‘Lelio’ as the composer planned it, but that is the technique that makes such interpretation } 
O no reason why the best numbers should be relegated possible. As Mr. Turner rightly points out, there | 
7 i to obscurity. If I remember rightly, Breitkopf|is more sheer artistry in Gerhardt’s singing of a \ 
e issues the work with English words. Perhaps this | Schubert song in slow tempo than in all the avian 
kc firm might be induced to publish the better parts acrobatics of a Tettrazini—a view shared, I should 





e separately. The work needs a good orchestra, as | imagine, by every lover of musical singing. Indeed 
interest lies chiefly in that direction. It would|the dignity with which Gerhardt invests certain 
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songs is entirely due to her capacity for singing | institutions will at long last produce a singer who 


them in slow tempo and at the same time main- 
taining an even, lovely tone throughout. In 
short, the correct answer to give to those who 
complain of her dragging the pace is, ‘ Don’t you 
wish you could do the same ?’ 





Another constantly repeated remark is that she | 


owes everything to Nikisch. In other words, we 
are to suppose that Gerhardt is merely a mechanical 
automaton which Nikisch originally set in motion, 
and which has gone on working ever since obedient 
to this ghostly mainspring. It would be equally 
true to say that Josef Hoffmann owes everything 


to the great Rubinstein, or that Suggia owes 
everything to her studies with Casals. Let us 
grant that any young artist stands to gain 


enormously by being brought into contact with a 
musician of ripe experience who has also the 
capacity to impart the fruits of his knowledge to 
a gifted pupil. But having admitted that, it is 
quite obvious that the greatest teacher in the 
world can achieve remarkable results only if he 
has superb material to work on, and such material 
Nikisch found in Gerhardt. That he was conscious 
of her genius is clear from a letter he wrote to a 
friend in America just before her first recital in 
New York. ‘I am sure,’ he wrote, ‘that the 
Americans, musical as they are, will be astounded 
by her extraordinary art.’ Words like these do 


not suggest that Gerhardt was at any time a 
kind of Trilby, singing under the influence of 


a Svengali-Nikisch. A gifted pupil learns from a 
great teacher a knowledge of how to make the 
best possible use of his or her talents—neither 
more nor less, and doubtless Gerhardt profited by 
her association with Nikisch to this extent, but 
to say that she 
nonsense. (Incidentally, the legend that Gerhardt 
was more ‘ inspired’ when Nikisch accompanied 
her is quite unfounded. Gerhardt sang equally 
beautifully when accompanied by Paula Hegner ; 
and it is pretty certain that had these two played 
for her from behind a screen no one in the 
audience would have known from Gerhardt’s 
singing who was accompanying any particular song.) 

Finally, there are complaints that her voice is 
not what it was. To this one may reply that 
admittedly some of that exquisite ‘ velvety ’ tone 
has somewhat deteriorated as far as her higher 
notes are concerned, and that the passing of years 
has not left her breath-control entirely unimpaired ; 
these two defects resulting nowadays in a certain 
hardness in forte passages and a slight unsteadiness 
in long, sustained phrases. But having said this 
one has said all. The lovely voice is still capable 
of conveying the most varied emotions by means 
of the subtlest gradations of tone, and has never 
lost that extraordinary moving quality that is 
lacking in the vocal timbre of even so delightful 
an artist as Elisabeth Schumann, and which one 
recognises again with pleasure in the singing of 
Lottie Lehmann. To pretend, as do some of the 
‘superior people,’ that Gerhardt’s voice has 
deteriorated to the extent that it can give only a 
qualified pleasure to the listener is a pose that 
could only be adopted by that select circle of 
critical incapables. Her singing is still far and 
away more beautiful than that of nine-tenths of 
the vocalists who appear on our concert-platforms, 
and her art is as compelling and subduing as 
ever in its effect. Perhaps one of our musical} 


“ owes everything ’ to him is stark | 


shall rival her ; what is certain is that this genius- 
to-come will not spring from the ranks of the 
hyper-critics who sneer nowadays at one of the 
very greatest artists of the age. 





CANONS OF MUSICAL JUDGMENT: 
THE QUESTION OF KEY-RELATIONSHIPS 
By HuGu ARTHUR SCOTT 
‘When doctors differ who shall decide ?’ 
especially when the doctors happen to be musical 
ones! For in this case no subsequent coroner’s 

inquest is available for a final verdict. 

I have been moved to the reflection by an 
amusing conflict of judgments on the part of two 
musical practitioners of the highest eminence, 
namely, M. Vincent d’Indy and Prof. Donald 
Tovey, which is disclosed in articles which they 
have contributed to Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey 
of Chamber Music, the subject at issue—I had 
nearly written corpus vile—being César Franck’s 
String Quartet. A more striking example of 
diversity of opinion on the part of the best- 
equipped authorities it would indeed be hard to find. 

In other words, while M. d’Indy can scarcely 
find words sufficiently eloquent in which to express 
his admiration of the quartet in question, as one 
of the greatest works of its class ever written, 
Prof. Tovey rates it so poorly as to reckon it hardly 
worthy of serious consideration at all. Let me 
quote a few words from each, beginning with 
M. d’Indy: 

‘With this last of César Franck’s chamber 
compositions we are surveying the most astonish- 
ing conception of the mind of this genius in 
tonal architecture. The first movement 
presents absolutely new features, and is to this 
day absolutely unique in the history of music. 
aes No musician before Franck had ventured 
to attempt so marvellous a feat, none has since 
attempted it. [The reference is to the form of 
the first movement. But—and so it 
always is with a masterpiece—the hearer has 
no idea of the unusual structure of this work of 
art, a structure to whose influence he must yet 
perforce yield with the certainty attained that 
here is a mighty work that charms his very soul 
and raises him to heights whereon eternal beauty 
is enthroned. Since the Andantes of 
Beethoven's last quartets we do not think it 
possible to instance in the whole range of music 
anything so lofty, so perfectly beautiful in 
conception, in proportion, and in its total effect 
than this prayer-like slow movement.’ 

Prof. Tovey, on the other hand, writes (in his 
article on ‘ Chamber Music ’) : 

‘We must not confuse the criteria of mere 
part-writing with those of the treatment of an 
instrument as a whole. There is no reason why 
a string quartet should not, by reason of double 
stops, produce a passage that effectively imitates 
an octet. But there is no excuse for making a 
string quartet play for pages together in such 
masses of double stops that there is no more 
evidence of four individual players than in a 
pianoforte four-hand duet. It is no defence 
that such writing (as in Grieg’s G minor Quartet) 
is “‘ effective ’ to prolong it is to do a ridicu- 
lously easy thing at the expense of all higher 


Continued on p. 821.) 
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(Continued from p. 816.) 
possibilities. César Franck’s Striug Quartet is 
in this way a disappointment to everyone who 
can appreciate the essential, if sometimes harm- 
lessly-orchestral, quintuplicity of his great 
Pianoforte Quintet. The String Quartet is full 
of excellent organ music, and it imitates the 
organ very skilfully. But except for the 
Scherzo, which is full of anybody’s brilliance, 
there is strangely little evidence that it is a 
quartet at all.’ 
It must be agreed that these are sufficiently 
diverse estimates of the work, though less 
so than might appear because, as it will be 


noticed, they are not based on the same 
criteria. It is to some extent a case of the 
shield with different sides—for while it is the 


structure of the Quartet that d’Indy especially 
praises, it is on the score of its texture that it is 
condemned by Prof. Tovey. ‘ Marvellous con- 
struction!’ says d’Indy; ‘rotten part-writing,’ 
growls Tovey; and so in the result they arrive 
at totaily different conclusions, largely because 
they have adopted such entirely different canons 
of judgment—each of which, be it noted further, 
has reference to purely technical considerations 
which, so far as the ordinary music-lover is con- 
cerned, may be said to go for next to nothing. 


be open to them to go farther if they choose, and 
to maintain that the learned professor is positively 
wrong, if not on the actual facts, at any rate in 
attaching so much importance to them, and in 
allowing them to affect so seriously his judgment 
of the work as a whole and (presumably) his 
capacity to derive enjoyment from it. 

And this applies no less in respect of various 
other well-known and admired works which, in 
the same article, he condemns on similar grounds, 
notably the glorious Pianoforte Quartet and 
Pianoforte Quintet of Schumann, concerning which 
he writes : 

‘ He [Schumann] has altogether lost the power 
of sorting out his material into its proper planes, 
and the exquisite first trio of the Scherzo of the 
Pianoforte Quartet is in such a tangle of useless 
and arbitrary doublings that it is impossible to 
discover the persons of the dialogue. Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Brahms would have delighted 
in making it stand out as a beautiful dialogue 
between five singing parts, the three strings, 
and the pianist’s right and left hand, with no 
confusion between these parts and the supporting 
chords, to which each instrument would contri- 
bute between its own distinct entries with the 
theme. It is impossible to argue that there is 
esthetic value in Schumann’s unclarified scoring 





And this brings me to the question I wish to 
ask: Do not the pundits and the pedagogues | 
attach altogether exaggerated importance to 
matters which, in the case of less learned musicians, | 
count for very little? Here is Prof. Tovey, for | 
instance, cavalierly dismissing one of the most 
noble works in the whole literature of chamber 
music merely because it does not conform to 
certain purely technical requirements which he 
regards as supremely important, but with which the 
ordinary music-lover—including in this case actually 
Vincent d’Indy—hardly concerns himself at all. 

Does not the conclusion suggest itself that there 
must be something wrong in a method of criticism 
which leads to judgments so surprising ? Or if, | 
alternatively, your critic tells you that he is actually | 
incapable of enjoying such a work as Franck’s 
Quartet because of its shortcomings, or alleged 
shortcomings, in the purely technical matter 
referred to, is he not seriously to be pitied ? Are 
we not reminded of the danger of bestowing undue 
attention upon the letter that killeth ? And the 
risk which is entailed in following too closely the 
procedure of the historic picture connoisseur whose 
judgment of a landscape was summed up in the} 
devastating question, ‘ Where ’s your brown tree?’ 

Certain it is that so far as ninety-nine music- 
lovers out of a hundred go, they are not worried 
in the least when listening to Franck’s noble work 
by those alleged shortcomings in the matter of its 
texture which would appear to constitute in Prof. 
Tovey’s eyes its outstanding characteristic. Not; 
only are they not worried by them: they are | 
totally unaware of their presence; and, what is! 
more, they will go on being equally indifferent to! 
their existence even now after they have been | 
pointed out by Prof. Tovey. | 

In other words, they will go on deriving unlimited 
delight from Franck’s Quartet without the smallest 
arriéves pensées in respect of those technical 
details which provoke Prof. Tovey’s strictures and 
apparently prevent his enjoyment of it; and 
therein they will assuredly be right. It will even| 








of this passage. The Pianoforte Quartet is 
more highly organized than its delightful and 
popular brother the Pianoforte Quintet. But 
the perversity of inattention to the integrity of 
parts can hardly be more clearly demonstrated 
than by the fact that while the string parts of 
the Quintet are such a mass of harmony that 
there is no reason why they should not be 
arranged for quartet, sextet, or string orchestra, 
the opening of the Pianoforte Quartet shows 
serious practical reasons why it should have 
been a quintet!’ 

Now this, it must be agreed, is a very interesting 
and penetrating bit of criticism, but the question 
none the less remains whether the point made is 
really one of any particular importance, except 
from the purely pedagogic standpoint, as a question 
of technical correctitude. Schumann himself, who 
doubtless gave the matter due consideration, 
apparently thought that it was not, being 
evidently satisfied to get the results he wanted 
without troubling particularly as to the means. 
And César Franck, in turn, when he adopted a 
similar course, was evidently of the same way of 
thinking ; and this was assuredly not due to any 
laziness or slackness on his part, as may be readily 
gathered from the particulars which d’Indy gives 
of the unsparing toil which he lavished on this 
Quartet in other ways. 

Then again as to the question of form. There 
is, I suppose, hardly any aspect of a composition 
to which the average music-lover, whether culti- 
vated or uncultivated, pays less regard ; and one 
is driven once more therefore to wondering if the 
academic analyst—I use the term in no dis- 
respectful sense—does not entirely overdo the 
significance which he attaches to this matter of 
structure as expressed in terms of tonality and 
key-relationship. In the case of the ordinary 
fairly-cultivated music-lover it goes, I venture to 
say, for nothing at all. 

He does not care, he does not even notice, 
whether a given section of a movement is in one 
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key or another, and to this extent—that is, so far| far-fetched explanations of the composer’s pro- 
as concerns the average listener—it might be said | cedure and then—to enjoy the work in question 
that all the care which composers conscientiously | just as lesser mortals do. 

bestow on this aspect of a work is absolutely; Vincent d’Indy supplies a characteristic instance 
wasted. Not one concert-goer in a thousand has/| of this when, in his fine article on Beethoven in 
the ability to follow and grasp and retain in| Cobbett, he comes to deal with the Quartet in 
consciousness throughout the progress of a move-| F minor (Op. 95), in respect of which he writes : 
ment the various changes of key which occur ‘ The key chosen for the second movement of 
even in the simplest works of the classical period ;| this Quartet may well astonish us. It is verv 


while as for attempting anything of the kind in 
the case of those, so vastly more complex in| 
character, in works of a later date, it is of course 
still less to be thought of. 

The vast majority, I am convinced, simply do} 
not pay the slightest attention to this aspect of | 
a work at all. They are perfectly content to| 
enjoy the music from moment to moment as it| 


rare for Beethoven, usually so respectful of 
natural musical law, to find in a work in F minor 
a movement in D major, an entirely unrelated 
key. We can explain this anomaly only by 
the frequency in this work of keys containing 
G flat, which becoming F sharp, may excuse 
excursions into the sharp keys.’ 

A simpler explanation would be, of course, that 


proceeds, following the composer contentedly into | jt is really a matter of very little importance in 
whatsoever keys he chooses to take them, and| what key the movement was written—the best 
entirely unconscious whether the course which he | proof of which is the simple fact that Beethoven 
is pursuing in this respect is ‘ correct ° or ‘ incor-/| has written it in this highly unorthodox key, and 
rect,’ orthodox or the reverse. Considered in this | that no one in practice is a penny the worse. But 
light indeed the position is really amusing. Earnest | naturally your theorist could not be expected to 
composers attach the greatest importance to| assent to this ! 

getting their key relationships ‘right,’ or con-| There is another example of the same kind of 
versely, if they want to be considered ‘ daring ‘| not very convincing special pleading in Fuller- 
and ‘ advanced,’ to getting them ‘ wrong,’ and the | Maitland’s book on Brahms, in reference to the 
vast majority of their hearers are completely} Sonata for pianoforte and ’cello in F (Op. 99), 





indifferent in either case. 

Hence, therefore, the astonishment with which | 
the average music-lover takes note of the (to him) | 
inexplicable significance attached to this matter | 
by the ‘ great, wise, and eminent.’ | 

In this matter of form it is important to bear in| 
mind the distinction between design in the sense | 
ef proportion, contrast, and those other charac- | 
teristics of a composition which give it shape and | 
leave the impression of a definite, satisfying plan 
and design in the altogether narrower sense 
having regard to key-relationships merely. 

The necessity for design in the former sense is | 
not to be denied by anyone, and even the least 
learned hearer would be conscious of something 
wanting—or at any rate would find less enjoyment 
—in a work from which it were absent. As Sir 
Henry Hadow has well put the matter, ‘ The need 
of some structural coherence and organization is 
fundamental ; it is satisfied by different plans in 
different generations, but to each generation the 
requirement is equally imperative.’ 

What is much less certain is that there is 
anything like the same necessity and imperative 
justification for design in the more restricted sense 
—i.e., in respect of keys—although it is to this 
aspect of the matter that the theorists appear to 
give almost exclusive attention. Certain it is that, 
so far as the vast majority of music-lovers are 
concerned it goes for very little. ‘So much the 
worse for them,’ the theorists would say no doubt ; 
‘they don’t know how much they are losing in 
being unable to appreciate these finer points.’ 

But what leads one to suspect that there is a 
large element of make-believe—or let us say rather, 
self-deception—about this matter on the part of 
the pundits is the readiness with which they are 
able to reconcile themselves on occasion to works 
which are entirely unorthodox in this respect, 
although if their theories were sound such works 
should really be intolerable to their sensitive ears. 
As things are, however, their course is usually to 
salve their theoretical consciences by more or less | 


| mann said, 


| concerning which he writes : 

‘It opens in a mood of wild energy such as 
is not frequent in Brahms’s later works; the 
unrest is increased by the unusually distant key 
chosen for the slow movement, for F sharp major 
is not a common successor to F major, though 
it is easily explained by reference to the key of 
D flat, to which the main key is the mediant or 
third of the scale, and F sharp the subdominant 
key (by enharmonic change).’ 

Again it is surely a much simpler explanation 
of the matter that—no explanation is required ! 
In other words, what Brahms did needs no 


| defence at all, for the simple reason that in actual 


practice no one finds anything amiss. As Schu- 
‘ what sounds right is right’; and in 
the result it is the theory, not the practice, which 
is really proved to be wrong. 





ROYALTY AS MUSICIAN, COMPOSER, 
AND COLLECTOR 
By Hitpa ANDREWS 
When George Frederick Handel—boon com- 
panion of George the Second of England—died, 


|among the items in his will was a bequest to his 


friend and amanuensis, John Christopher Smith, 
of ‘ my large Harpsichord, my little House Organ, 
and my Musick Books. ...’ This was in April, 
1759, exactly a hundred and seventy years ago. 
In due course, the son of this same J. C. Smith who 
played small Boswell to Handel’s Johnson, left 
the ‘ Musick Books ’ to George the Third as a mark 
of gratitude for ten years of Royal patronage. 
The king, like his father and grandfather before 
him, was a zealous patron of music and a great 
lover of Handel, and had bought up a private 
music library in 1762 to form the nucleus of a 
Royal collection, in which the gift of J. C. Smith 
the younger was duly absorbed. Here we have the 
story of the famous Buckingham Palace Library, 
which has ever since been accumulating a store of 
musical treasure full of historic Royal associations. 
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The Handel manuscripts are still the centre of 
interest. Nine have been added to Smith’s set, | 
and they have been uniformly bound in red— 
ninety-seven priceless volumes that art-lovers cross 
the world to see. They include the score of| 
‘Solomon,’ exhibited by the King’s wish at the| 
performance of that work by the Royal Phil-| 
harmonic Society a year ago. Probably this was | 
the first news to many of the existence of the) 
King’s Music, although in 1911 the entire library | 
was generously lent to the nation and moved from | 
Buckingham Palace to the British Museum. There 
it is housed in the Royal Music Room, presided 
over by bronze busts of Mendelssohn and of that 
genial spirit Handel himself. The latter has 
something of a proprietary air as he gazes across 
perpetually at his own red-bound autographs, 
and as one enters the room he seems to catch 
one’s eye with a wink and an inquiring eyebrow 
curiously like that of George Robey. 

There are a thousand odd volumes, hand-written, 
and Royal associations go far back. The earliest 


in date are three 16th-17th-century manuscripts | 
known to students of Tudor music as unique | 


records of the Golden Age—the virginal books of 
Ben Cosyn and Will Forster, and a book of Church 
music, including several pieces by Henry the 
Eighth, compiled by John Baldwin, of Windsor. 
These are full of historic interest. 

In describing the rest of the library one is faced 
with an embarras de richesses. Works by English 
composers are in bulk quite overshadowed by 
the prolific output of Continental musicians. The 
age was one cradled in the Handelian and Italian 
tradition, and native genius was in comparison 
sterile. 18th-century Italian operas, settings of 


the plays of Metastasio and Zeno, multiplied and | 


throve exceedingly. There are numerous copies 
of complete operas and books of favourite arias, 
many inscribed, ‘ Per Uso Di Sua Altessa Reale,’ 
and of course the peculiar individuality of the 
collection lies in memories of past Royalty. 
of slim volumes are labelled ‘ Musica Composta da 
S.A.R. Prencipe di Gallia e Poesia di my Lady 
Erwin ’—a little pastoral cantata with a ballet by 
Giuseppe Sammartini, written ‘for the 
Augusta’s Birthday.’ This ‘ Prencipe di Gallia 


was Frederick Prince of Wales, father of George | 


the Third, and Sammartini’s great patron. 

Some of the most interesting autographs are 
pieces inspired by Royal patronage in a century 
when every native composer seems to have been a 
self-appointed Musician Laureate. Among these 
are the original odes of J. C. (the ‘ English ’) Bach 
to Queen Charlotte, dated 1758 and 1761, the 
latter ‘On the auspicious Arrival and Nuptials 
of Her present most gracious Majesty Queen 
Charlotte, by John Lockman. Set to music by 


Mr. Bach.’ A little later one comes across a 
charming lyric ‘On the Coverlet of the Royal 
Cradle.’ Half a century earlier are the thanks- 


giving odes of Purcell and dear old Dr. Croft, 
bursting into song with an ‘Ode upon ye Sup- 
pressing of ye rebellion at Preston, 1715.’ And 
next toit on the shelf is Purcell’s ‘ Blessed are they’ 
written with naive solemnity, ‘ Upon ye Thanks- 
giving ordered to be proclaimed at S. 
and for twelve miles round upon the Queen’s 
being with child,’ of which one can only say 
that evidently no stone was being left unturned 
to welcome the Royal baby. Royalty was 


A set | 


Lady | 
’| with embroidered initials, and dedications wrought 


Paul's | 


| encompassed about, as it were, by a select body- 
guard of musicians, hastening to anticipate in 
| song any occasion of rejoicing or regret; and odes 
| on Royal birthdays and funerals filled the air. 

Queen Charlotte treasured her presentation 
| Copies ; many of them are inscribed on the fly-leat 

‘This volume belongs to the Queen, 1788.’ The 
|immediate outburst of song inspired by Royal 
| festivities was a charming feature of the age, and 
one that we might welcome nowadays, were it not 
that those forced flowers of musical talent are 
| usually barren and wither in a day. 

Since the death of its Royal founder a certain 
amount of 19th-century music has crept into the 
King’s library by gift, interesting by reason of its 
source or dedication. One of the Dukes of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha sent a composition of his own, with 
the inscription, ‘ To my own darling Grandmamma, 
from Ernie.’ This was to the Duchess of Kent, 
and Queen Victoria’s mother herself left several 
| books of her own pieces in bound manuscript. 
|The Prince Consort was no mean hand at com- 
position, with a leaning towards Church services 
and charming German songs— An meiner Theuren 
| Victoria von Ihrem Theuren Albert’ runs one 
dedication. He was a talented musician, and 
| these little works are worthy of a better end than 
to fade as museum curiosities, however honourably 
and royally. Even the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany leaves us here in the Royal Music Room 
an original work dedicated ‘ To dear Granny ’—a 
strange echo from a distant, untroubled age. 

Leisure hours at Windsor are responsible for a 
shelf full of trifles thrown off by ladies of the Court 
and presented to the Queen, and innumerable 
copies of favourite songs and ballads. Why so 
much copying by hand was done is hidden from 
us, unless it was by way of protest against the 
vulgarity of contemporary engraved music. All 
these popular Victorian airs are tainted with the 
sentimentalism of their time, but the glory of 
binding and elaborate script may well have made 
the recipient overlook their shortcomings. The 
proportion of Victorian music in the library is 
quite small, but it catches the eye first. Plush 
and gilt, beribboned and embossed, watered silk 








marvellously upon vellum covered a multitude of 
artistic sins. Some poor French bandmaster 
created a Quartet for four horns upon the theme 
of ‘God Save the Queen,’ and presented it in 
exquisite and proud manuscript with ‘ hommage 
|a la Reine Victoria,’ too lovely to be opened, 
which is perhaps the reason why it so rarely is. 
| Royalty has never been allowed to exercise the 
privilege of looking a gift-horse in the mouth, and 
one can only guess what it must have suffered at 
the hands of pseudo-artistic subjects and admirers. 

During the last twenty years there have been 
few additions—naturally, since the specific function 
of a Royal manuscript collection is now discharged. 
We circulate our music in manuscript no longer, 
and since the 18th-century Court patronage has 
been slipping away with changing times. But 
this famous collection of the past has kept for us 
many treasures that might otherwise have perished, 
and much is to be learnt from it of the manners 
and modes of former generations of English 
musicians. We owe a great debt to George the 
Third, and to our present King for making it 
| accessible to the public. 
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Rew Music 


Owing to limitations of space it will not be 
possible in future to discuss fully all the music 
that publishers are good enough to send: and in 
order to avoid making this column a mere list 
of titles, only those works likely to be of 
interest to Musical Times readers as a whole will 
be mentioned. 


PIANOFORTE 


Ernest Walker’s ‘ Three Dedications ’ (Oxford 
Uriversity Press) reveal in a short space a rich 
musical personality. The pieces are based on 
the initials of three good friends of music and 
musicians: and perhaps only those who know 
them will fully appreciate the insight of Dr. 
Walker’s ‘ dedications.’ All musicians, however, 
will feel that a wealth of affection, humour, and 
thought is packed in these short preludes. They 
repay the closest study, and others will get from 
them, I feel sure, as keen a pleasure as I get. 

Margaret Parsons’s ‘A Cornish Day’ is out of 
the ordinary in style and poetic in outlook. It 
might have been laid out with more reticence, 
perhaps: there are a lot of notes in some places: 
but there is a freshness that deserves notice. 
Freshress is the word, too, for Robin Milford’s 
‘Sweet Auburn,’ which is meant to accompany 
the composer’s two recently issued Goldsmith 
s-ngs. It is extraordinary how, in spite of mo- 
ments of banality, of clumsiness and of amateur- 
ishness, Mr. Milford can still hold one’s attention. 
The style is most uncertain, but the poetic idea is 
there, and manages to shine through (Oxford 
University Press). 


Teachers on the look-out for music of medium | 


difficulty, picturesque but musicianly, ‘ bright but 


not sensational ’ as the old Morning Post advertise- | 


ment used to say, might well notice Markham 
Lee’s ‘ Rivers cf Devon.’ This suite of four 
pieces is published by Goodwin & Tabb. 7 4. 





SONGS 

The Oxford Press has embarked upon the issue 
of a series of songs and duets from the works of 
Monteverde, and some eight numbers have already 
been published, under the musical editorship of 
J. A. Westrup. The venture is much to be 
welcomed: students in the past have heard 
and read of Monteverde without having access 
to any of his music, as they will now have: 
and the interest is not merely antiquarian ; for such 
things as ‘ I behold thee,’ for soprano and baritone, 
and ‘Something strange,’ for soprano and tenor, 
have sufficient musical personality to appeal on 
other grounds than those of age and quaintness. 
It is a very interesting series. 

Peter Warlock is in happy mood in three songs 
published by Elkin. Difficult and lying very high, 
but full of charm, is ‘The Passionate Shepherd,’ 
which is perhaps the best of the three. The other 
songs are somewhat ordinary for this writer— 
though sprightly, they fall below the high level of 
distinction that he has set himself. This publisher 
issues also a graceful and fluent song by James 
Lyon, ‘Shadowtown,’ for a low mezzo-soprano. 
Another musicianly work is Felix White’s ‘ The 
trees in spring,’ from Murdoch. 


Two effective but somewhat turgid songs are 
published by Augener: ‘ Night’ and ‘ The Awaken- 
ing,’ by Aloys Fleischmann. The style is luscious, 
but the songs are written with a knowledge of 
| effect, and might with convinced performance be 
made to sound more spontaneous than they are. 
Alfred Reynolds has also over-elaborated two 
attractive old English tunes, ‘Oh, had I been by 
fate decreed,’ by Howard, and ‘ Oh, how shall I in 
language weak,’ by Carey. Especially Carey’s 
| tune is over-done: but the thing is so pretty with 
\its artificiality and graceful airs that it is well 
worth the attention of a soprano or light tenor. 

One of the best issues of recent date is Stainer 
& Bell’s third volume of ‘ Irish Countryside Songs,’ 
in arrangements of unobtrusive skill by Charles 
Wood. Some of the tunes, such as ‘ Down by the 
Sally Gardens,’ are beautiful, and Wood’s settings 
are just what is wanted—never a note too much, 
never a note too little ; it is only when you look 
carefully that you see what a lot of personality 
there is in such an arrangement as ‘ Herself and 
Myself.’ Charles Wood was a fine craftsman, and 
a man of modest but vivid imagination. 

It is amusing to see what good folk-music a 
composer of adaptable style like Bantock can 
write. Two Hebridean songs are almost the real 
thing. Look at ‘ Boat Song of the Isles’ (Elkin). 
As with furniture, so with music: it is difficult to 
decide for oneself the artistic value of a really 
good reproduction of the antique. 

Curwen sends songs by Ursula Greville, Josef 
Holbrooke, and E. Duncan-Rubbra. The last 
composer’s ‘ Why so pale and wan’ is an original 
and telling work. It calls for a voice of big range, 
|extending over an octave and six notes to top 
| A flat; but the song is worth effort and attention. 
T. A. 








VIOLA 


A Sonata by the 18th-century composer Carl 
| Ditters von Dittersdorf deserves attention, partly 
lon account of its medium (a viola sonata is 
| something of a rarity) and partly because of the un- 
| conventional plan, which embraces the usual three 
| movements (Allegro moderato, Adagio, Tema con 
| variazioni) and also two movements one of which 
is played before and the other after the slow move- 
ment. It is a pleasant and perfectly guileless 
piece of music which repays well the little labour 
|its preparation and study implies. F. B. 








ORCHESTRA 
Not long ago a play, ‘Beau Brummel,’ was 
brought out at Birmingham with incidental music 
by Sir Edward Elgar. The play was received 
well enough at the time, but apparently its fortunes 
declined since. The most charming page of the 
musical score, however, has now been rescued, and 
| appears under the title of ‘ Beau Brummel Minuet’ 
(Elkin). It is a characteristic page of Elgarian 
melody scored for small orchestra, fluent and facile, 
worthy of a place beside the lighter unsophisticated 
pieces which have endeared the composer even to 
those who find symphonies and oratorios too stern 
F. B. 





| for their taste. 


TRIOS 

| There is something to be said for ‘ emergency 
music,’ i.¢., music which may be played indifferently 
| by three performers or two, and the Elkin Trio 
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Series (Elkin), providing a number of short, well- 
written pieces which can be used either as a trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello or as a pianoforte 
and violin duet, may fulfila want. The technical 
standard is not uniform, however, and Elgar’s 
‘Carissima’ (No. 1 of the series) requires a more 
skilful violinist than the graceful, melodious 
‘Valse’ of Cyril Scott (No. 2), or the light-hearted 
‘ Fairy Frolic’ (from ‘ Where the Rainbow Ends ’) 
of Roger Quilter (No. 6). F. B. 


UNISON 
I have heard it ingenuously suggested that a 
reviewer on holiday may be inclined, if compelled 
then to exercise his horrid trade, either to be too 


lenient or (because of interruption of his freedom) | 


too severe. August sunshine in Devon might 
possibly, I suspect, attune the spirit rather to 
praise than blame; but when the sunshine is 
changed to Bank-holiday week-end rain, one 
easily assumes the balanced judicial mood, feeling 
that one is using virtuously time that could not in 
any case be spent in the proper pursuit of holiday 
pleasures outdoors. 

My parcel this month is larger than might be 


expected in midsummer. The quality, like my | 
holiday weather, is mixed. The level of freshness 


and imagination is not high. Much of the output 


(apart from some Brahms arrangements) is| 


‘made’ music—nearly all of it well made, but not 
more than that. 

Cyril Winn sets Hosmer’s ‘O beautiful, my 
country,’ as a ‘choral song,’ with a good many 
strong stresses on weak words, and a reasonably 
good vocal line (rather on the low side, in general) 
(Rogers). 

Felix White has four new songs—‘ Little 
Bo-peep,’ ‘ The Pedlar’s Caravan,’ ‘Which way 
does the wind come?’ and ‘Where the bee 
sucks.’ The first is airily lively, but suffers from 
an undistinguished tune, the last part of which 
reminds me of old music-hall ballads. ‘ The 
Pedlar’s Caravan’ has more of this able writer’s 
quality in it. It runs in nine-eight, on well-oiled 
wheels, and suits children who have heard of 


Captain Cook, mentioned in the verses. The third | 


song is a brief setting of one of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s sedately imaginative poems. It 
must be sung ‘ rather broadly, with a good swing,’ 
and uses a waltz-rhythm. Its music is a good 
example of the adequate reflection of a mild bit of 
pleasant verse. The new setting of the Shakespeare 
lyric pleases me. In a couple of dozen bars Mr. 
White, without being finicking, uses resource, and 
asks a class of neat little artificers to polish his 
work so that it shall shine with the authentic fairy 
lustre (Keith Prowse). 

‘Parasols for Two’ is an action-song for boys 
and girls in ‘ old-fashioned Georgian or crinoline ’ 
costume. Alec Rowley makes the music (in 
gavotte style), and Doris Rowley the words. This 
is unpretentious and agreeable. ‘Clever Kiddies’ 
(E. Moy and D. Rowley) has both a march and a 


waltz tune. The former is reminiscent; but in| 


such a piece that may be intentional. Indeed, a 
good many children’s songs have tunes that recall 
the comity of the Early Christians. I prefer fewer 


songs and fresher strains (Leonard, Gould, &| 


Bolttler). W. R. A. 


PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND 
FEMALE VOICES 


In the Winthrop Rogers edition, edited by 
Julius Harrison, are three Brahms songs, arranged 
|for s.s.A. They are suitable for older girls and 
| grown-up choirs, though ‘A Little Bird’ is meet 
also for younger folk. For singers who can soar 
|(mentally) this is not difficult. ‘To an olian 
|Harp’ tests the power of holding a slowly- 
| unfolded picture. It is much more difficult, and 
| has humming effects (divided parts). This is the 
| kind of lovely thing any choir should aspire to do 
| well: it needs real musicianship. I doubt if the 
‘Sapphic Ode’ is choir meat. It is so very 
personal—the rapture and tears of one soul alone. 
| But hundreds of choristers don’t know the 
grandeur of Brahms. Best of all for them to sing 
his songs as he wrote them (never minding the 
voice: the spirit can be caught) ; but if they funk 
that, by all means let them learn his greatness from 
arrangements so musicianly as these. Ivor Davies 
arranges ‘Begone, dull care!’ for voices with 
descant, bringing in the well-known neat canonic 
treatment at the last verse. This is a good brisk 
ditty. The old melody is described as of the 17th 
century. Is this certain? I had the idea that it is 
18th (Rogers). 

Henry L. Read has two songs for s.s., one a 
gentle piece on Campion’s ‘ There is a garden in 
her face,’ and the other a ‘Huntsman’s Song’ 
(S. T. Coleridge). Both keep to familiar idioms, 
| and will please best those who have affection for 
the part-song feeling of the eighties. They are 
nicely made (Elkin). W.R. A. 








MALE VOICES 

Stuart Young’s ‘ Follow the Gleam’ (Tennyson) 
is for T.T.B.B. It begins with a stanza for all the 
second-basses. The music aspires honourably, but 
does not rise high. Its rhythmic scheme (in the 
accompaniment, chiefly) is rather stiff, and the 
tune at the end of the first stanza is triter than 
ever the great poet was (Cramer). 

‘The Serenade’ (‘In Moorish Lands’) from 
‘Il Seraglio’ is done for T.T.BAR.B., by Julius 
Harrison. Some light tenors (or altos) are needed 
for the top line. The accompaniment is to suggest 
the guitar. There is some division of the parts. 
This is a pretty tit-bit for clever choirs (Rogers). 

Corbett Sumsion is poet and composer for the 
‘Farmer's Tale’ (T.T.B.B.). It is a kind of 
miniature Webbian report upon agricultural 
depression, which is not, I suppose, to be taken 
too seriously. Its colour is a little curious, and 
should attract spirited singers. There is ‘la ’-ing 
and humming, and a variety of vocal device new 
ito me—‘tu’-ing. I can imagine this going well, 
upon a carefully prepared background of bovine 
countenances (Curwen). 

Boughton’s ‘The Donkey’ (Chesterton’s little 
masterpiece of a poem) is for T.T.BAR.B. Somehow 
I feel that this is a thought too intimate to be put 
to music. It needs silence, not sound: the sort 
of poem to read rather than to hear declaimed. It 
is difficult to sing, and seems designed for 
competitive work. The music overweights the 
poem, and tries to do too much. It does not 
greatly impress me (Williams). W.R.A. 
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MIXED VOICES 

‘Come soon’ is the familiar Brahms song 
beginning ‘Why are we waiting from day to 
day ?’ arranged by Julius Harrison for s.A.T.B. 
Easy ; a few divided alto bars. Here is music that 
soothes and satisfies—a bit of simple sentiment 
of which few grow tired. Harrison sets R. L. S.’s 
‘Blows the wind to-day’ for eight-part chorus. 
The music surges strongly, with purpose and 
insight. It has direction and subtlety. Much care 
should be expended on the vocal orchestration ; 
the balance of values within the chords will require 
the finest attention (Rogers). 

Alec Rowley’s ‘Vocal Pavan’ (S.A.T.B.) is 
another of the composer’s pleasant ideas. ‘ Slow 
and stately’ is the requirement—good, easy 
practice in solid yet light tone-blending. 
* Lovelady Shield’ (s.a.T.B.) is by Dr. Whittaker. 
As always, the style is personal, vivid, with often 


| piece, ‘How sweet the moonlight sleeps,’ to 
| which the composer has added a Welsh translation 
|of the poem. The music evokes and consistently 
holds the spirit of the nocturne. It is not difficult, 
and will please choirs that do not care for stunts, 
and like something quiet, thoughtful, and direct 
| (Rowland). W. R.A. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Ernest Bullock’s setting in D of the Te Deum— 
composed for the Thanksgiving Service held at 
Westminster Abbey on July 7, 1929, for the 
|recovery of H.M. The King—is a finely-written, 
|impressive work, worthy of the occasion. Both 
voices and organ are handled with great skill and 
effect. It opens with a stately brass-like passage 
for the organ, which subsequently combines with 
in some massive climaxes, ¢.g., at 








ithe voices 


| 


a sting in it. Some chords look as if they would |‘ Holy, Holy,’ ‘ Thou art the King of Glory,’ and 
sound odd. When they are heard, usually they | finally at the close of ‘ in glory everlasting,’ where 
fall into place in a plan that schemes for character | @" optional conclusion is possible. The final 
or atmosphere. So it is not enough to tackle these | S¢ction 1s effectively treated in free rhythm, a solo 
things as if they were straightforward little songs, | 48S (or priest) intoning the first half of each verse 





where blend is nearly all that matters. They bite, 
and are meant to. Whether you like the nip 
depends chiefly on your feeling as to the bounds 
of choral harmony, and your liking for starkness 
and direct if sometimes rough paths. ‘ Burglar 
Bill’ is Boughton’s setting of Anstey’s mock- 
pathetic tale of the thief who was conquered by 
the artless prattle of a little cherub. Anstey has 
an old-fashioned sense of fun (he was one of those 
who established a distinctive flavour in Punch 
forty years ago), and my only doubt here is 
whether the composer has found just the right 
thickness for his sentimental music, which seeks 
to match the sweetly-pretty grocer’s-almanack 
charm of the spirit behind the humorous (perhaps 
rather tenuously humorous) verse. Much will 
depend on the choir. The blend is worth tasting. 
There are on pp. 15 and 16 some unnecessary 
accidentals. s.A.T.B., unaccompanied. 

Hubert Foss has arranged for s.s.A.T.B.B. one of 
the ‘North Country Folk-Songs’ that Dr. 
Whittaker collected— O! 
blaw.’ Sometimes five, sometimes four of the parts 
accompany the melody on ‘ah,’ in soft, dreamy 
style. A beautiful bit of rich,mellow harmonizing— 
not merely pretty (Curwen). 

Cyril Jenkins’s s.A.T.B. arrangement of ‘ David 
of the White Rock’ (English and Welsh words) 
has some strong moments and some rather 
weakeningly chromatic ones. It is easy to sing. 
Edric Cundell’s setting of Masefield’s ‘The 
Emigrant’ (s.A.T.B.) does not strike out far, but 
has a simple burliness and a hearty swing init. It 
does not ask high technique (Paxton). 

Two Royal Welsh Eisteddfod pieces appear. 
One, ‘ Spirit of Delight,’ by J. Owen Jones, was 
sung at last month’s Liverpool meeting. It is a 
twenty-page setting of Shelley’s ‘ Rarely, rarely 
comest thou,’ for tenor, s.A.T.B. chorus, and 
orchestra. Its fluent, familiar romanticism runs on 
well-known lines—particularly well known at 
eisteddfodau. The imagination does not catch the 
note of rapture. This is music meet for, say, 
Wordsworth in his didactic mood. Shelley 
demands a higher potential. Dr. Vaughan Thomas 
is early with his test-piece for the 1930 Eisteddfod 
(to be held at Llanelly). This is a short s.a.T.B. 


I ha’e seen the roses | 


and the choir responding in four-part unaccom- 
| panied harmony. The work—which, by the way, 
| is of no great difficulty—is published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

C. H. Kitson’s settings in F of the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis and the Benedictus are welcome 
|additions to Cramer’s Library of Church Music 
|edited by Martin Shaw. The writing is smooth 
and fluent, noteworthy in this respect being the 
admirable examples of ingenious but unobtrusive 
counterpoint to be found in both settings. Choir- 
masters, particularly of school chapels, looking for 
a Benedicite that shall not take too long in 
performance, might examine one by M. L. Davies 
lin F sharp minor (Curwen). It is arranged for 
two unison groups of voices—choir and congre- 
|gation. In mixed choirs these could be taken by 
| women and men respectively. Verses frequently 
|overlap, and sometimes two different verses are 
going at the same time. The music is thoroughly 
well written and is not difficult. 

Charles Wood’s setting in C of the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis (No. 262 of Stainer & Bell's 
Modern Church Services) is an effective, straight- 
forward work easily within the powers of the 
average choir. An anthem by Stanford—‘ How 
long wilt Thou forget me ? ’—consists of an ex- 
pressive Andante (alla breve) in F minor and a 
short concluding section— But my trust is in 
Thy mercy ’—in 3-4 time, con moto. It is not 
difficult. Misprints have been noted on p. 4, 1. 2 
(treble E natural should be E flat), and the bottom 
line of p. 5 (first bass note in organ part should 
be B flat). Frederic H. Wood’s Festival Anthem 
for chorus and orchestra— God is our refuge and 
strength ’"—is a fairly elaborate work needing a 
good choir. The vocal writing, much of it contra- 
puntal, is skilful, and, capably sung, should sound 
effective. On p. 13, 1. 2, the last quaver in the 
bass part should be a crotchet. Both these 
anthems are published by Stainer & Bell, who also 
send a Communion Service (Mass in D) for four-part 
chorus, soli, and organ, by George Henschel. It 
is of moderate length and difficulty, and as might 
be expected from the veteran composer, contains 
many distinctive touches. At the bottom of p. 28 
| the low B in the organ part should be C. 
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The Sanctus from Palestrina’s ‘ Missa Regina | 
Ceeli,’ with English translation adapted by Herbert 
G. Smith, appears as an Anthem, ‘ Holy, Holy,’ | 
in the York Series (Banks, York), and makes| 
an attractive number for unaccompanied singing | 
(s.A.T.B.). The smoothly flowing counterpoint | 
presents no serious difficulties, but a well-balanced | 
choir is, of course, necessary. Another anthem in| 
the same series— Jesu, grant me this, I pray ’— 
is an arrangement of Orlando Gibbons’s well-known | 
tune with verses in faux-bourdon by E. C. Bairstow. 
The last verse— Death will come one day to me’ 
—with the tune low in the bass (p), accompanied 
by the three upper voices (ppp), makes an 
impressive close. The hymn may be sung as an | 
anthem by the choir, preferably without organ, 
but suggestions are given for other treatment 
making less demands on the choir and enabling 
the congregation to participate. From the Oxford 
University Press comes a short anthem, ‘1 have 
found David My servant,’ written by C. Charlton 
Palmer for the enthronement of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, December 4, 1928. It is a sound 
piece of work with the Gloria treated in jubilant | 
fashion, and is intended for unaccompanied 
singing. 

Those looking for a Sacred Cantata suitable for 
Christmas should examine ‘ The Saviour’s Birth,’ 
by Kenneth Finlay (Bayley & Ferguson, 2s. 6d. ; 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 3d.), and ‘ The Holy Child,’ by 
Eric Gritton (Stainer & Bell, 4s.). The first of 
these is a well-written work, dignified and devo- | 
tional in style, which makes no great demands on 
either choir or organist. It takes about half an | 
hour to sing. Mr. Gritton’s work contains much 
excellent stuff, the opening and concluding choruses 
being particularly good. There are some attractive 
numbers for solo voices, S.S.A., and A.T.T.B., and | 
settings—with descant—of ‘ O come, all ye faith- 
ful’ and ‘ I saw three ships.’ It should be noted 
that each number is also published separately. 
Length of performance is about an hour and 
twenty minutes. Cc. c. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
veview in a future issue.) 


‘Erinnerungen an Franz Liszt.’ Von August 
Stradal. Pp. 173. Bern/Leipsic: Verlag Paul 
Haupt. 


‘Art and Reality.’ By Greville Cooke. Pp. 67. 
Joseph Williams, 2s. 6d. 

* The Divisions of Music.’ 
by Basil Maine. Pp. 72. 
Press, 2s. 6.2. 

*Schumann’s Songs Translated.’ 
Strangways and Steuart Wilson. 
Oxford University Press, 5s. each. 

‘ Beethoven’s Sketches.’ An analysis of his style 
based on a study of his sketch-books. By Paul 
Mies. Translated by Doris Mackinnon. Pp. 198. 
Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d. 

‘Up to Now.’ By Martin Shaw. Pp. 218. Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d. 

‘The Origin of the Family of Bach Musicians.’ 
Edited, with Pedigree Tables and a Facsimile of 
Bach’s Manuscript, by Charles Sanford Terry. 
Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. 


Edited with a Summary 
Oxford University 


By A. H. Fox- 
Vols. 1 and 2. 


| being assigned to the Zoology class. 


“Y 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MUSICIANS’ 
CONFERENCE AT LAUSANNE 
By Epwin Evans 

After the success of the British-American Music 
Educationists’ Field Day, held in London on 
July 7, 1928, the next step was the organization 
of an Anglo-American Summer Holiday Conference 
of Musicians and Educationists, to further the 
object of bringing together, for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences, as many as possible of those 
sharing the same interests on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Committees were appointed in both 
countries. Much preliminary work was involved, 
and demanded a considerable amount of unselfish 
energy, but even the difficulty of maintaining 
contact between bodies acting at great distances 
from each other proved no deterrent, and 
ultimately over four hundred musical educationists 
found themselves gathered at Lausanne for a 
week’s conference which was opened on August 2. 

The Conference was inaugurated at the 
University by Sir Henry Hadow, the British 
President. His American colleague, Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, being unable to attend, his place was 
taken by Miss Mabelle Glenn, of Kansas City, 
President of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference. After M. P. Rosset, Syndic of 
Lausanne, had welcomed the members on behalf 
of the civic authorities, various messages were 
read out expressing good-will to the enterprise. A 
loyal telegram was sent to The King, who, in reply, 
was ‘confident that such meetings cannot fail to 
help towards the development of musical education 
in both countries.’ The Prime Minister wrote to 
Sir Henry Hadow, ‘ There can be no doubt music 
must have a place, and an important place, in any 
complete and well-balanced educational scheme. 
On the other hand the methods to be adopted in 
teaching it need to be very carefully studied ; for 
the child’s appreciation of music is a sensitive 
plant which has to be tended carefully if it is to 


develop, and which may easily be _ blighted 
altogether.” He expressed the hope that the 


Conference would help to advance the technique 
of general musical education. Similar messages 
were received from the Minister of Education, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, from Mr. Baldwin, and from 


Mr. Lloyd George. After these encouraging 
preliminaries, the gathering adjourned to the 
Gardens of the Palace Hotel for what our 


American cousins would call a ‘ mixer,’ that is to 
say, a social function arranged for the express 
purpose of enabling the members to become 
acquainted. Badges were worn as a substitute for 
introductions, and as most of the members were 
already known to each other by name it was not 
long before they had identified those whom they 
wished to meet. Thus the ice was already broken 
before the pilgrims had entirely recovered from 
the arduous journey—arduous because Neptune 
had so willed it—which had brought most of them 
to Lausanne that morning. 


The meetings were of two kinds. Twice daily 


| the members gathered to hear an address on some 


subject of general interest. Once daily they split 
up into sections for the informal and intimate 
discussion of special problems. There were eight 
such sections gathered simultaneously in as many 
rooms of the University, the Church musicians 
It would 
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thus have needed eight reporters to keep pace 
with the speakers, and a volume to contain 
their reports. That being manifestly out of the 
question, it only remains to enumerate some of 
the subjects treated, adding that, in the opinion 
of most of the members, it was on these occasions 
that the debates became most interesting. 

The two Committees had adopted different 
modes of procedure. The Americans had prepared 
a number of sets of papers in advance, whereas 
the British preferred to call upon such qualified 
speakers as they found on arriving at Lausanne. 
The list therefore shows a preponderance of 
American names, whereas in fact honours were 
evenly divided. A few of the subjects treated 
were: ‘The Creative side of Teaching Music to 
Young Children,’ by Mrs. Satis Coleman, of 
Lincoln School, New York; ‘Approach to the 
Arts through Creative Opportunity,’ by Miss 
Inez F. Damon, Director of Public School 
Music, Lowell, Mass. ; ‘ American Indian Music,’ 
by Frederick Jacobi; ‘Methods of Teaching 
Harmony in America during the last Fifty Years,’ 
by Prof. Arthur E. Heacox, of Oberlin College, 
Ohio; ‘A Historical Survey of Church Music 
Conditions in America,’ by Dean Peter C. Lutkin, 
of North Western University, Evanston, IIl 
‘Follies in Vocal Teaching,’ by Miss 
Withrow, of San Francisco ; ‘ The Training of the 
National Chorus,’ by Miss Helen McBride, of the 
Louisville Conservatory; ‘The National High 
School Orchestra,’ by Mr. Hanns Pick, of the 
University of Michigan. Mr. Ernest Fowles spoke 
on pianoforte technique. There were also 
occasional ‘talks’ of a similiar nature in the 
evening, notably one by Mr. Robert Mayer, on 
Children’s Concerts, and a joint discussion, by 
Dr. George Gartlan, of New York, and Mr. J. C. 
Stobart, of the B.B.C., of the educational aspects 
of broadcasting in the two countries. 

The addresses delivered before the general body 
of members opened on Saturday morning, August 
3, with one by Prof. Leo Rich Lewis, of Tufts 
College, Mass., on ‘Mechanism and Artistry,’ 
meaning the era of automatism in music as 
represented by the automatic organ, player- 
piano, talking machine, radio, and sound-film. 
He urged that though these devices might mean 
economic hardships for some, mvsicians should 
resolutely face the problems of re-adjustment, and 
in any case they involved no blight on education. 
Unfortunately educationists had been slow to 
realise the value of the devices, and even now, if 
there was a danger it was that conservatism might 
prevent teachers from keeping pace with this 
evolution. Mr. Robert Mayer protested against the 
mechanisms being given too great a share of credit 
for the improvement in musical taste, and Mr. 
Steuart Wilson pointed out that great personality, 
such as that of Paganini or Liszt in the past, could 
not be transmitted by mechanical means, this 
being the reason why the B.B.C. was ‘the home 
of the second-raters, since they could not te 
distinguished from first-raters at the other end of 
the mac’ ine.’ 

In the afternoon Dr. C. W. Saleeby spoke on 
‘ Music as Medicine,’ dividing his subject between 
its therapeutic and hygienic aspects. By the 
latter he meant its use in social hygiene, and 
quoted military authority for asserting that there 
was less venereal disease in military establishments 


Marie . 


! 
when the soldiers were given concerts and similar 
entertainments. The instances of cures by musical 
| means given by the speaker, by Sir Henry Hadow 
Dean Peter Lutkin, and others, were mostly attribut- 
able to the associations awakened by music, rathe 
than to music itself. Mr. Percy Scholes asked fo1 
scientific information regarding the direct action 
of music, but was told that the data could not be 
obtainable until some musician qualified himself 
to record clinical observations. If memory serves, 
however, such observations have been numerous 
since the days of Charcot, and Dr. Ingegnieros, 
for one, has published some interesting results. 
The tone of the discussion was idealistic and 
inspiring, but it was not productive of much 
definitely informative material. 

On Monday, August 5, Dr. Augustus O. Thomas 
—who had just come from presiding, at Geneva, 
over two thousand five hundred men and women 
of all countries assembled at the fourth biennial 
conference of the World Federation of Educational 
Associations—addressed the members on ‘ Music, a 
Universal Language, and its Place in Education.’ 
He surprised them by appearing to delight in the 
prospect of a standardized world, in which we 
should receive our news through the same agencies, 
eat the same food, ride in the same cars, dress 
alike, and presumably think alike. But when 
challenged later he explained that he meant only 
standardization of procedure. He spoke of musi 
as being the expression of the emotions which 
were common to all mankind, and even shared by 
some of the animals. It was thus a universal 
language, which should be taught in every school 
throughout the world. Sir Henry Hadow, how- 
ever, was not content to regard music as merely 
emotional, claiming that above that plane it was 
intellectual, and above that again spiritual. It 
was not a translation of anything, but carried its 
meaning within itself. He concluded by 
saying that it made for comradeship and good 
feeling, and quoted a ‘community singing’ 
enthusiast as declaring that ‘you can’t be in a 


own 


bad temper when you're singing.’ Dr. Will 
Earhart, of Pittsburg, Pa., also challenged Dr. 


Thomas’s definition of music, and preferred to 
speak of ‘ basic affective states’ which made us 
different one from another, and were lost sight of 
by the layman, who thought only of emotional 
reactions to outside influences. Protesting against 
standardization he put forward the plea: ‘In 
essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ;' in 
all things, charity.’ Though Dr. Thomas's address 
had had this provocative effect, it also showed 
him to be a sincere and consistent friend of music, 
for which he claimed a prominent place in any 
well-planned educational scheme the world over. 
This was not forgotten when his other utterances 
were subjected to the fire of debate 

That afternoon Mr. Percy Scholes spoke on 
‘Good and Bad in Music—an Attempt to Solve 
one of the Educationist’s biggest Problems.’ 
After admitting that America, with her standard- 
ized system of Supervisors, her High School 
orchestras, and so on, was ahead of England, he 
said that, compared with America, we had very 
| little bad music in our schools. The little we had 
| was mostly specially written. He quoted at some 
length from an article, ‘The Cultivation of 
Discrimination,’ by Prof. Paul Weaver, of Cornell, 
in which the latter spoke of the overwhelming 
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proportion of trash published in America. It was 
a sensible, straightforward address, commendably | 
free from pedantry, and led to a spirited debate | 
in which Mr. Clement Spurling, of Oundle, Mr. 
Forbes Milne, of Berkhamsted, Mr. G. E. Linfoot, 
of Sheffield, 
Inez Damon, 
educationists, took effective part. 


of Lowell, and other well-known 


practical and broadminded opening speech it was 
retained in useful channels and proved very 
stimulating. 

The following day Dr. E. C. Bairstow spoke 
on ‘The Training of Church Choirs,’ which he 
described as differing from ordinary choirs in four 
respects: (1.) They sang more often without a 
conductor, and therefore needed a better ensemble ; 
(2.) They used boys’ instead of women’s voices ; 
(3.) They were called upon to perform a different | 
class of music—though in its performance they | 
employed every variety of vocal colour except the 
comic ; and (4.) Freerhythm. Most of his remarks 
were therefore applicable to all choirs indiscrimin- 
ately, and in fact, many solo singers would have 
profited by listening to them. He said that four 
‘loves ’ were necessary to the singer: (1.) Love of 


the act of singing, without which the voice will | 


remain confined ; (2.) Love of words, for without 
the literary instinct they cannot be adequately | 
expressed ; (3.) Love of music; (4.) Love of one’s 
neighbour, because unless the singer 
“give” of himself, he cannot hope to ‘put it} 
across.’ These are samples of the practical | 
wisdom he put before his hearers, but he had much | 
to say concerning the essential nature of singing | 
(speech made beautiful, but still speech), the part | 
played by vowels and consonants, phrasing, and | 
other matters of importance to singers. In the | 
afternoon, Dr. J. F. Cooke, Editor of The Etude, 
read a paper on ‘ Musical Idealism in the United 
States,’ which, 
will be accessible in the journal he conducts, to 
those who wish to see a clear statement of 
America’s claim to a place in the musical sun. 
He was followed by Mrs. Ruth Ottaway, who 
brought greetings from the National Federation of | 
Music Clubs of America, and described that remark- 
able league of about five thousand autonomous 
musical associations. 


was apparently unaware that much of the work it 
proposes to undertake is already being done by the 
International Society for Contemporary Music. | 
There were no debates on this day. 

On Wednesday, August 7, Mr. William Arms 
Fisher, of Boston, President of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association of America, read a paper 
‘ What is Music ? 
definitions of music given by musicians of all kinds, 
scientists, mathematicians, philosophers, and 
others, during all the ages, without finding an 
adequate answer to his initial question. The paper 
was an eloquent piece of rhetoric. It struck 
lofty note, which was maintained in the discussion 


that followed, but whether it produced much that | 
was of practical use to hard-working teachers, is | 


another question. 


In the afternoon, the present writer spoke on | 


‘What the Modern Movement in Composition 


means to the Teacher.’ 


Mr. Will Earhart, of Pittsburg, Miss | 
The nature of | 


the subject made it practically inevitable that the | 
debate would be inconclusive, but thanks to the | 


-| their teacher’s teacher was a student. 





is moved to! 


by the time this report appears, | 


She also outlined the inter- | 
national policy it now proposes to develop, but | 


* which passed in review all the | 


He explained that when | : 


the subject was assigned to him, he had had little 
experience of teaching, whether as operator or 
as patient, but since then he had been confronted 
| with the problem in practical guise, by visiting as 
a guest-professor the State University of lowa. 
From his experience he declared that to the 
teacher, modern music meant first and foremost 
some hard thinking. In regard to the classics the 
thinking had already been done for him in advance, 
for there was a consensus of opinion on which he 
}could lean, but writings on modern music were 
| subjective and conflicting, so that the teacher must 
| do his own thinking. Nor could he shirk the task 
lor he would be failing in his duty, for he was 
responsible for preparing students to face the 
| conditions that they would find on emerging from 
studentship, not those that had prevailed when 
He there- 
| upon outlined the method he had adopted at Iowa 
| City, based upon a classification, not of composers 
or works, but of ideas. A brief discussion followed 
| Thursday, the last day of the Conference, opened 
|}with a Demonstration of Eurhythmics by 
|M. Jaques-Dalcroze and a group of his pupils. 
| This proved one of the most popular attractions of 
the Conference, and of great educational interest, 
but the method in question has so often been 
described that it is scarcely necessary to do so 





| again. In the afternoon, Dr. W. G. Whittaker 
spoke on ‘ The Use of Classical Song in School 
;| Work.’ He deprecated the term ‘ classical’ as of 


somewhat forbidding aspect to the man in the 
| street, but used it to mean songs by standard 
composers of the past or by men who have left a 
| few first-rate things out of a mass of undistinguished 
|music. Twenty-five years ago there was very 
little really good music available for school music. 
| To-day there wasa vast amount of material, consist- 
| ing of (1.) Folk-songs, to be used with discrimina- 
tion, avoiding in particular those which dealt with 
| old racial animosities ; (2.) Songs specially written 
by many of our great composers, such as Parry, 
| Stanford, Delius, Vaughan Williams, Holst, Frank 
| Bridge, Ireland, which were not written DOwN 
|but written up. Apart from the music, these 
| songs excelled in literary we, over folk-songs 
|and over most translations ; (3.) Adaptations from 
|the classics (care being ‘eben to ensure good 
| translations), and some examples of value for the 
| teaching of musical history such as Tudor lute 
songs, which showed the music of the home in the 
| time of Shakespeare. 

The constant meetings left little time for actual 
| performance, but there were two evenings of 
| sacred music at the Cathedral, on the Sunday and 
| Tuesday, the second one resulting in a donation of 
| over £40 to the organ fund. The list of organists 
|heard, headed by Dr. Bairstow, included 
Frederick H. Candlyn, of Albany, N.Y., Melvin B. 
| Goodwin, of Philadelphia, W. H. Kerridge, and 
|H. V. Spanner, the last two being Londoners. 
| The singers were Miss Millicent Russell, Mlle. 
| Marguerite Rossett (daughter of the Mayor), 


a|Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. Percy Manchester. 


|Dr. Bairstow had recruited and trained an 
| excellent mixed choir which appeared on Tuesday 
in works by Bach and Parry. There were also 
a few short recitals. One remembers an admirable 
performance of Brahms’s F minor Sonata by 
| Prof. Willard MacGregor, of Indianapolis. Two 
American violin sonatas which were new to most 
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of us were played on separate occasions by | 
M. André de Ribeaupierre and Mr. Arthur) 
Shepherd. One was by Prof. Stanley Smith, of 
Yale, and proved admirable as to the writing, but 
reticent as to the writer, in other words an 
acceptable but somewhat academic performance. 
The other sonata was by Mr. Arthur Shepherd | 
himself, and revealed a better defined personality, | 
expressing itself with freedom within the form, 
occasionally turgid in its harmony, but nearly 
always interesting and particularly so in the 
middle movements. 

Socially there should be recorded an official 
luncheon offered by the Syndic and the City to 
some forty of the leading musicians attending the 
Conference, and a_ farewell banquet. Both | 
functions owed much of their unalloyed success to 
the relative paucity of the oratory administered 
to those taking part in them. 








Teachers’ Department 


REVIEWS 
EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

T. F. Dunhill’s album of five pieces— Elfin 
Glade ’—contains some charming music, much of 
it calling for light, delicate treatment (Lower). 
The publishers are Leonard, Gould, & Bolttler, 
who send also an attractive piece, ‘ Pierrot and 
Columbine,’ by R. Drigo (Higher), and a number of 
short pieces, issued separately at sixpence each, 
under the title ‘ Useful Teaching Pieces ’ (Elemen- 
tary). This admirable set includes ‘A Hunting} 
Jig,’ by T. F. Dunhill, ‘ Hornpipe ’ and ‘ A-Sailing,’ 
by Edgar Moy, E. Markham Lee’s ‘ The Mer-King’s 
Palace ’ and ‘ In a garden red,’ and Gladys Wood’s 
‘Hyde Park.’ ‘ A Burlesque,’ by Herbert Brewer 
(Paxton), is a lively, taking piece, providing 
excellent practice for both hands (Lower). 

An album by Eric Mareo— Five Little Tales ’"— 
is excellent, and may be cordially recommended 
(Augener). The composer has something fresh to 
say and says it very delightfully (Elementary). | 
From the same house come four ‘ Miniature 
Fancies,’ issued separately, by Mari Paldi. They 
are tuneful though somewhat conventional, | 
especially in the treatment of the left-hand part 
(Lower). Donald Gray’s ‘ Tunes of all Times,’ for 
sizht-reading, with fifty graded time exercises, 
may be recommended for elementary pupils. The 
little pieces — folk-songs, airs, and _ traditional 
melodies from various sources—make an attractive 
collection which, used in conjunction with the 
time exercises, should prove profitable as well as 
entertaining (Boosey). 

Two capital albums which should be appreciated 
by elementary pupils come from Forsyth—Leslie 
Fly’s ‘ Scotland’s Story,’ in the form of twelve 
miniatures, and twelve delightful sketches by Cyril 
C. Dalmaine under the title ‘ Dick Whittington.’ 

A new album by Julia A. O’Neill—‘ An Excur- 
sion through all the keys’—should interest 
teachers. In a prefatory note the composer refers 
to the dearth of easy pieces in keys of more than 
one or two sharps or flats, with the result that 
beginners regard all other keys as being very 
difficult. This little volume takes the pupil 
systematically through all the major and minor 
keys by means of melodious little pieces and 
accompanying preparatory exercises. These, we | 


| mainly staccato) and ‘ Siciliana ’ 
Andantino con moto), both by Harold Rutland ; 


j}are of about Lower Division standard. 


| simplest. 


are told, have been tested on many beginners, 
both children and adult, ‘and proved successful 
in securing a clear knowledge of all the keys, 
and also a marked improvement in sight-reading ’ 
(B. F. Wood Music Co.). 

The following are from the Oxford University 
Press and may be recommended: ‘ Spring 
Idylls,’ by Arthur Baynon (a well-varied set of 
six pieces); ‘Three Little Pieces,’ by Arthur 


| Benjamin (pleasant cantabile work in Nos. 1 and 


(well-written and attractive, 


(a short, flowing 


2); ‘ Rigadoon’ 


Arthur Baynon’s ‘ Dainty Devices’ (six taking 
pieces mainly calling for quick work); and ‘ Six 
Irish Tunes’ by E. T. Sweeting. These last are 
a most attractive set in which both hands take an 
equal share in the tune-playing. All the above 
Teachers 
using Books 1 and 2 of the admirable ‘ Sight- 
Reading Tests for Beginners,’ by Dora Pierce and 
Lilian Leavey, should note that Book 3 is now 
available from the Oxford University Press. 

G. G. 


Exercises.’ By 


‘Voice-Piacing and Training 

George Dodds. 

(Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d.] 
‘Singing at Sight.’ By G. E. Linfoot. 

[Manchester : Hope’s Educational Company : 

price not shown. ] 

Mr. Dodds’s book—the fruit of many years’ 
experience as a teacher of solo singing —provides 
an admirable collection of carefully graded exer- 
cises which should prove useful for beginners. 
Exercises in breathing and breath-control—taken 


|from ‘ The Control of the Breath’ (Dodds and 


Lickley)—and a section on vowels and consonants 
are also included. The book is issued in two 
editions: (1.) Soprano and tenor; (2.) Contralto 


|}and baritone. 


‘Singing at Sight’ may be cordially recom- 
mended to the notice of teachers of class-singing. 
It is a very gently graded course of instruction in 
reading from the Staff notation. The author, who 
is musical adviser to the Sheffield Education 
Committee and Lecturer in music in the University 
of Sheffield, has been at great pains ‘ to build up 
the course in the easiest and most natural way,’ 
and has aimed at making the exercises melodious 
and interesting to sing, even from the very 
The work is issued in six books, each 
providing material for a year’s work. There are 
two editions of each book—one for the teacher 
(containing the exercises with suggestions as to 
their use and hints on various auxiliary devices 
and methods for ear-training, musical dictation, 
and the like), and the pupil’s book, which contains 
the exercises only. 

‘Graded Counterpoint Exercises.’ By T. Keighley. 
[Bayley & Ferguson: five books, each 1s. 6d.] 
These books, each containing a hundred exer- 

cises, together with staves and suitable spaces for 

the answers, are primarily intended for use in 
conjunction with the author’s ‘ First Lessons in 

Counterpoint.” Book 5 contains exercises on 

Combined Counterpoint and Applied Counterpoint, 

suitable for A.R.C.O. candidates. The books 

provide a useful course of work in a handy form. 
G. G. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS | BM/SKDO.—-(1.) Your failure to pass the 
Questions must be of general musical interest.|examination is not due to any shortcomings on 
They must be stated simply and briefly, and if several|the part of the text-books you name, which are 
are sent, each must be writien on a separate slip.|all sound. What you need is to work a bit more 
Our ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column closes on|inevery department. For example, transposition: 
the 14th of the month. We cannot undertake to| keep on transposing anything and everything 
veply by post. | suitable that you can lay your hands on; score- 
O. J. Imar (Japan).—(1.) Information as to|reading: devour stacks of choral music in open 
modern works such as those you mention can be|score. Not many candidates pass the R.C.O. 
got only from a variety of sources, such as anno-|examinations without an ample margin of 
tated programmes, magazine articles, &c. No| knowledge and practice. 
one book deals with them all, but you will find| R. H.—You are right. A good knowledge of 
much that will help and interest you in the little | Tonic Sol-fa will help you greatly. You can’t do 
books of concert programme annotations by Mrs. | better than obtain choral works in which both 
Newmarch, just published by the Oxford University | notations are used, and practise reading from the 
Press under the title ‘ The Concert-Goer’s Library ’ Tonic Sol-fa, checking yourself by the old notation, 
(two books, 3s. 6d. each book). (2.) Nor is there | with which you say you are proficient. Hundreds 
a history of music dealing exclusively with modern | of works are published annually in both notations, 
composers. There are some excellent chapters| from part-songs to oratorios. Write to Novello’s 
thereon in Cecil Gray’s ‘A History of Music’ | for a dozen or so of part-songs for a start, specifying 
(Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.), and much information|that you require those in which both notations 
appears, of course, in the ‘ Dictionary of Modern | appear. 
Music and Musicians,’ edited by Eaglefield Hull} P. J.—We know of no book ‘ describing different 
(Dent, 35s.). See also Cecil Gray’s ‘Contemporary | styles of music for the pianoforte.’ But surely a 
Music’ (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.). Fre-| candidate for A.R.C.M. Teacher’s Diploma ought 
quent articles in this and other musical journals|to be able, from his acquaintance with the piano- 
will help you. | forte repertory, to say all sorts of interesting things 
Beprorp.—It is difficult to suggest material | about composers’ styles! The specimen question 
for your Handel lecture-recital without knowing | you quote as to ‘ the difference between the style of 
the capacities of your singers. We are sending the Classica! Beethoven and the Romantic Chopin’ 
you a list of Handel choruses published by Novello. | ought not to stump any pianist worthy the name. 
Consult this, and select a couple of dozen or So | C. H. F.—We can’t advise you as to the publica- 
from the less familiar oratorios (we note with | tion of your songs without knowing the kind of 
pleasure that you wish to get off the beaten track) | work you have written. All we can say is, send 
and ask Novello’s to send them on approval for|the manuscript to such houses as deal in that sort 
your final choice. As to vocal solos, see the|of song. You say you can ‘ write songs by the 
excellent set of Handel song albums just published | score, but when it comes to composition must 
by Boosey, edited by Walter Ford, in which appear |seek aid.’ We presume you mean ‘ words for 
many fine and unfamiliar things. (Seven books,|songs.’ If so, submit typed copies to composers 
s., Dramatic s., M.-S., C., T., BAR., and B., 3s. 6d.| who set your particular brand of words. 
each.) There is not very much for s.s. or s.a.,| FE. M. C.—You ask, ‘ What does Masonic work 
‘and apparently nothing for men’s voices beyond | mean ?’ and, * To whom should I apply for such 
such duets as ‘ The Lord is a Man of War’ and|work?’ We are not a mason, so we don’t know. 
“Go, baffled coward.’ | But we imagine that it has chiefly to do with the 
Otp EnGLisH.—(1.) For the pronunciation of | playing of the organ at Lodge meetings. This is, 
musical terms, see ‘ A Pronouncing Pocket Manual | we believe, an honorary task carried out by none 
of Musical Terms,’ Dr. Th. Baker (Chester, 2s.).| but members. But you'd better ask a friend who 
belongs to the Order. 





(2.) By all means let your choral society sing 





popular choruses from various oratorios at your 
village concert if a complete work is beyond them. 
We doubt if even the purest of purists would object. 
If he does, let him! (3.) You ask for a text-book 
of hints to organ recitalists. We know of none, 
nor do we see the need of such a work. Assuming 
the recitalist can play—a wilder assumption than 
appears on the surface—all he needs is taste and 
commonsense in arranging his programme. He 
will acquire these far better by thinking than by 
reading. 

E. B. (Birmingham).—We recommend you to 
undertake to carry on your predecessor’s Dalcroze 
work, if it is understood by the authorities that 
you have to learn as you go. Consult Dalcroze’s 
‘ Rhythmic Movement,’ vol. i., 4s. 6d. ; vol. ii., 6s. 
(Novello), and write to the London School of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Store Street, W.C.1, for 
particulars as to any forthcoming course you may 
be able to attend. If your pianoforte playing is 
not up to the mark, and you cannot make it so, 
call in the help of a colleague. It seems a pity to 
refuse the work because of this minor incapacity. 


CAPETOWN.—We have no copy of the work at 
hand, so cannot provide you with the analysis. 
But if you can play music of this degree of difficulty 
you ought to be able to do your own analysis, 
surely. Try! Weare sorry to appear disobliging 
to a far-off reader, but it is no kindness to do for 
you what you may with all-round profit try to do 
for yourself. 

R. C.— Legal responsibility under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act when choir-boys are paid a 
small quarterly sum.’ Legally you are breaking 
the law by employing boys on Sunday or after 
school hours. The way out is to call those 
quarterly sums ‘ prize money,’ not ‘pay.’ You 
are then under no sort of legal obligation at all. 

A. S.—The fact of Dibdin including the tune 
‘The Bells of Aberdovey’ in his opera ‘ Liberty 
Hall’ doesn’t prove that he composed that 
delightful air. We have always understood it to 
be a genuine Welsh folk-tune, though obviously 
it is of fairly modern origin. 

R. H.—In scoring for military band it is usual 
to write for horns in F or E flat. 
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J. D. D.—We should play the notes with the_| 
thumb of the left hand. This method brings out 
the theme, and makes it easy to differentiate the | 
tone and power from that of the accompanying | 
part in the right hand. 

ORPHEUS.—We don’t feel qualified to give an 
opinion as to the possible value of the old book 
of catches. Write to Mr. Harold Reeves, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.C.1. You may rely on his verdict. 

A. B. F.—We know nothing of the origin of the 
song. Write to the composer. His address is: 
Wilfrid Sanderson, c/o Messrs. Boosey, 295, 
Regent Street, W.1. 

A. E. W.—The college you mention is one of 
those whose diplomas are of little value. 

L. H.—We know nothing about the grade of 
the Leipsic distinction you quote. 








Church and Organ AMDusic 


The late Charles Hancock served St. Martin’s Church, | 
Leicester (now the Cathedral), as organist and choir- 
master from 1885 to 1927. His many friends will like 
to know that a worthy memorial of him is projected. 
It will take the form of a case for the new organ, and 
a tablet bearing a record of his life and work at Leicester. 
The estimated cost is about a thousand pounds. The 
first list of subscribers shows that half of this sum has 
already been raised. The honorary treasurer is 
Major L. V. Wykes, 24, Friar Lane, Leicester. In 
order that the case may be ready for the opening of 
the organ in the New Year, it is hoped that the response 
to the appeal will be such as to enable the work to be 
started at once. Payment of a promised donation 
may, if desired, be postponed until later in the present 
year. The case has been designed by Sir Charles 
Nicholson. 


An appeal has been issued by the Bishop of Uganda 
on behalf of the fund being raised to provide an organ 
for Uganda Cathedral. The old Cathedral was struck 
by lightning and burnt down in 1910, and the new 
building has so far been without an organ. A har- 
monium is a poor substitute, as the attendance averages 
over two thousand, and the singing is congregational. 
A specification has been prepared for a two-manual 
organ of fifteen stops, at a cost of £1,500. Towards 
this sum £500 has so far been contributed. There is 
an excellent organist and choirmaster available in the 
Rev. J. M. Duncan (an occasional contributor to this 
journal, by the way). Readers who wish to help the 
fund should write to Mr. A. Danvers Power, Strand 
House, E.C., or to the General Secretary of the Uganda 
Mission, C.M.S., Kampala, Uganda. 


Under the auspices of the South-Eastern Branch of } 
the Oxford Diocesan Church Music Committee, and 
by invitation of the Provost, a service for combined 
choirs took place in Eton College Chapel on July 20. 
Thirty parishes were represented by nearly five 
hundred singers. Following Evensong, a Hymn 
Festival and practice was held, conducted by Sir 
Walford Davies, with Dr. Henry Ley at the organ. 


At Hexham Abbey, on July 15, Mr. C. S. Richards, 
music master of the Grammar School, gave his fiftieth 
organ recital to an audience drawn from local schools, 
playing the ‘St. Anne’ Fugue, and pieces by Vierne, 
Parry, Charles Wood, Liszt, Scriabin, Lemare, and 
Hollins. These recitals are prepared for by talks on | 
form, &c. 


The Kingston (Jamaica) Glee Singers’ Society gave 
a capital recital of sacred music at the Scots Church, 
Kingston, on July 3, the programme comprising items 
by Byrd, Purcell, Bach, Schubert, Charles Wood, 
Mr. George D. Goode 


Dvorak, and Armstrong Gibbs. 
conducted. 
E 


|Mr. W. 





RECITALS 


Mr. Owen le P. Franklin, St. Alban the Martyr, Holborn 
—lIntroduction and Toccata, Walond; Fugue in 
E flat, Bach; Introduction and Fugue, Reubke ; 
Finale (Symphony No. 1), Vierne. 

Mr. Clifford Roberts, St. John’s, Hove—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor and four Chorale Preludes, Bach ; 
Choral Improvisation, ‘Nun danket,’ Karg-Elert ; 
Allegro Appassionato (Sonata No. 5), Guilmant. 

H. Burrows, St. Clement Danes, Strand— 

Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Allegro in 

D minor (Concerto No. 4), Handel ; Air and Gavotte 

in F, S. Wesley ; Grand Choeur, Hollins. 


| Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, E.C.— 


Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Mendelssohn ; 
Fantasia in E minor, Silas; Marche Pontificale, 
de la Tombelle; Fantasia, ‘Come, Holy Ghost,’ 
Bach ; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach. 

Mr. Reginald Goodall, St. Alban the Martyr, Holborn 
—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; Madrigal, 
Vierne ; Chant de Mai, Jongen; Choral No. 3, 
Franck. 

Mr. Nicholas Choveaux, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—A 
Karg-Elert programme: Seven Choral Improvisa- 
tions; Sonatina in A minor; Three Pieces from 
‘Cathedral Windows’; Prelude and Postlude. 

Mr. Ralph T. Langdon, St. John the 
Edinburgh—Evening Rest, MRheinberger; ‘ Jesu 
dulcis memoria,’ Walford Davies; Chorals Nos. 
1 and 2, Franck ; Carillon, Herbert Brewer ; Sonata 
No. 4, Mendelssohn. 

Mr. W. Harry Gabb, Christchurch, Gipsy Hill 
(Symphony No. 3), Vierne; Fugue in A 
Bach ; Postlude in D minor, Stanford. 

Miss Edna C. Howard, St. Mary-le-Bow—Larghetto, 
Allegretto, and Fugue, Dupuis; Agitato (Sonata 
No. 11), Rheinberger ; Chorale Fantasia on ‘ Darwell’s 
148th,’ Darke ; Fugue in A, Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 

Introduction, Passacaglia, and Fugue, Weilan ; 
Overture in D, Smart; Suite No. 1, Lyon; Five 
Variations on an Old English Melody, Stuart Archer ; 
Prelude, Chorale, and Allegro, Gigout; Overture 
in D minor, Handel-Elgar ; Priére, Franck 


Evangelist, 


Allegro 
minor, 


Mr. G. F. Guyll, St. George’s, Belfast—‘ Orchard 
Blossom,’ Frederic Wood; An Easter Alleluia, 
Gordon Slater; Cathedrals, Vierne; Angelus, 


Bonnet ; Prelude, Franck ; Choral, Jongen ; ‘ Laus 
Deo,’ Harvey Grace. 

Dr. Harold Rhodes, Coventry Cathedral—Prelude in 
E minor, Bach ; Introduction and Fugue, Reubke ; 
Prelude, ‘ Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ Bach ; 
Concert Overture in C minor, Hollins. 

Miss Kathleen Hay, Holy Innocents, S. Norwood 
Sonata No. 8, Rheinbergery ; Fantasia and Fugue in 
G minor, Bach ; Larghetto, Mozart. 

Dr. Bernard Jackson, Boston Parish Church—lIntro- 
duction and Fugue in C sharp minor, Wesley ; Fan- 
tasia and Toccata in D minor, Stanford ; Voluntary, 
Gibbons ; Allegretto grazioso, Frank Bridge. 

Mr. Guy Michell, St. Matthew’s, Worthing—Marche 
Solennelle, Lemare ; Spring Song, Hollins ; Légende, 
Dvorak ; Fugue in D, Guilmant. 

Mr. J. C. Ridgway, Hampton Parish Church—Prelude 
and Fugue on BACH, Liszt; Trio-Sonata in G, 
Bach; Funeral March and ‘Hymn of Seraphs,’ 
Guilmant ; ‘ Finlandia,’ Sibelius. (Collection in aid 
of the Organists’ Benevolent League, /3 8s. 6d.) 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. C. Leslie Page, choirmaster and organist, St. John 
the Evangelist, Waterloo Road, S.E. 

Mr. Frank W. Uppington, choirmaster and organist, 
St. Stephen’s, Putney. 

Mr. Reginald A. Jevons, choirmaster and organist, 
Clapham Congregational Church, Grafton Square, 
S.W 
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Letters to the Editor 
DAVY AND BE ETHOVEN 
Sir,—It seems to have escaped the notice of 
your correspondents that Beethoven might have 
written his ‘Cello Sonata previous to Davy’s 


writing his song. Nevertheless, it raises an interesting 


query as to how often the great composers have 
been indebted to their minor brethren. Whether 
such cases are rare or no I leave to others who 


make a speciality of pointing out the similarity of 
one composer’s work with another. From time to 
time cases have been noted of composers consciously 
or subconsciously copying each other literally. These 
excite little comment when both are of the same grade 
or school, or when the lesser composer borrows from 


the great master, as in the following example : 


All 


Rodrigo ' 










r che sorge, * 
Ex ‘ 


L'Albar vindice appar, ' La Tosca’ 
Allo. concitato 






When one meets in a great master’s work with a 
passage which has previously appeared in the com- 
position of a minor composer, the fact is, I suggest, 
worthy of record. For instance, I cannot help thinking 
that Wagner in his ‘ Tannhauser’ Overture got some 
of his ideas from an obscure opera, ‘ Der Liebesbrunnen,’ 
written in 1841. Note its points of resemblance in the 
subjoined extract : 


Overture . - a iser * WAGNER 














Wagner is said to have obtained his idea of the Leit- 
motiv from Weber, yet his earlier operas show but 
little, if any, examples of this device. ‘ Das Traumbild,’ 
an opera written in 1840, contains more (and better) 
examples of Leit-motiven than ‘ Tannhauser.’ The 
composer of ‘ Das Traumbild ’ wrote, in 1844, another 
opera called ‘ Das Madchen von Markenplatz,’ in which 
he introduced, as far as the exigencies of the libretto 
permitted, a subtle form of Leit-motiv more indicative 
of coming events than a mere distinguishing label for 
the characters of the opera. Wagner perhaps studied 
this work to his advantage, for his next opera, 
‘Lohengrin,’ marked a great advancement on his 
previous use of Leit-motiv. I suggest this because both 
operas have a ‘ Bridal Chorus ’ and both are written in 
B flat. In the earlier opera there is a strain for male 
voices in the dominant of the key, as follows : 


Bridal Chorus, ‘Das Midchen von Markenplatz * (1844) 


Ex. 3. Moder ato 
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This is very like Wagner’s well-known chorus—in 
design, at any rate: 














A few bars later the chorus in the older opera proceeds 
thus : 


Ex. 5. . >> >> 
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Perhaps it is not surprising that Wagner, also a few 


bars later, has used almost the same notes: 

















It may be coincidental of course, but I am inclined 
to believe that Wagner got his idea of Leit-motiv not 
from Weber and other generally accepted sources but 
from the composer of ‘ Das Traumbild,’ ‘ Das Madchen 
von Markenplatz,’ and other operas. 


There is a similarity to be noted between the 
chromatic figure Saint-Saéns uses in the accompaniment 
to the well-known ‘ Softly wakes my heart,’ from his 
‘Samson and Delilah,’ and the chromatic figure used 


by another composer 





and a lesser—in the opera 


‘ Blanche de Nevers,’ written fourteen years earlier. 


I will take the point where they are nearly alike : 


Duo—* Samson et Dalila’ 


Sarnt-Saens 
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Duo— Blanche de Nevers.’ 
Andante moderato, 
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fhe late Dr. Eaglefield } ull, in his ‘Modern Har- 
mony,’ quotes the following extract from Elgar’s 
‘ Falstaff’ as a species of ‘ reflective music ’ 
Orchard Theme— Falstaff ' 
nll - —* —_ — -——— 


= — s — — — - 
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The following is also from a ‘ Falstaff,’ an opera 
produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1838 : 
Ex. 9 


Voci siete un’ non dispirito * Falstaff ' 





You will agree that these are very similar, yet it is 
almost certain that Elgar has never even heard of the 
old opera. I venture to suggest that very few people 
are aware of its existence, yet at least one melody from 
it survives and is very well known. I refer to the 
national song, ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave,’ which 
Henry Russell—unless he made some arrangement 
with its composer — deliberately purloined from 
‘ Falstaff,’ even to the smallest detail. True, he added 
a few bars of his own at the end of the piece, in lieu 
of the usual terminating bars peculiar to Italian opera 
arias of the period, but in all other respects the whole 
thing is another’s, and not his. Russell, in his auto- 
biography, tells how he came to compose ‘A Life on 
the Ocean Wave,’ and certainly proves himself to be 
a perfect Ananias. 

I took this matter up with your late Jamented con- 
tributor, Dr. Grattan Flood, shortly before his death. 
He seemed to be greatly interested, and was pressing 
for further details when his last illness put an end to 
the subject between us. Dr. Grattan Flood was partly 
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interested, no doubt, because the composer of ‘ Falstaff’ 
was an Irishman, Michael Balfe, who, I might add, 
was also the composer of those operas, extracts of which 
I have given, which tear no composer’s name.— 
Yours, &c., Witi1am E. Lioyp. 


‘OPS. v. TITLES’ 





Srr,—May I thank ‘Feste’ warmly for his stand, 
last month, against ideas which are clearly growing 
amongst the less informed and more arrogant amateurs 
of music? The modest, intelligent amateur is the | 
professional man’s best friend; but certain ‘Bright | 
Young People’ have been so often told that the} 
ordinary listener is as good as the professional man 
better, really, because he has none of the poor fellow’s | 
prejudices), that they are taking to criticism of on 

| 


critics with renewed gusto. It always was a fine game, 
and more are joining in every year. Mr. Desmond 
McCarthy, in the Sunday Times of August 11, had a 
suggestive phrase about ‘the prevailing taste of the | 
moment—that irrational preference for what is un- | 
finished and incomplete in art, whether in the art of 
painting, music, or letters.’ That taste, as many pro- | 
fessional musicians know to their cost, is expressing 
itself in the intolerance of some amateurs for profes- | 
sional opinion. A recent exchange of letters in the 
Gramophone between its critic‘ K. K.’anda Mr. A. James 
is typical of many incidents of which doubtless your | 
readers can tell. The question of the amount of skill | 
which Schumann displayed in the orchestration of the 
Pianoforte Concerto having been casually touched on by 
the journal's critic, Mr. James wrote to controvert his 
opinion. ‘ K. K.’ naturally asked his censor to show 
his credentials. The reply was that Mr. James had no 
competence in the matter; apparently he could not 
even read a score | 

[his is the sort of thing we have to put up with. 
No! I take back ‘have to’: and I should consider 
myself a poor craven creature if I did not. Why should 
we endure this arrogant assumption of superiority by 
ignorant persons ? No body of men with self-respect 
would tolerate it. You will remember the notorious 
case a few years ago, in which the opinions of two 
experienced competition judges at the Blackpool 
Festival (one of them Mr. Harvey Grace) were insolently 
pooh-poohed by an amateur critic. Recently, in the 
Sunday Times, Mr. Newman's opinion of the value of 
the late Samuel Langford’s work was called in question 
by a Mr. Harry Cooper. With the merits or demerits 
of the deceased critic’s writing I am not concerned. 
The significant phrase in Mr. Cooper's letter concerned 
Langford’s having ‘too fine a nature to degenerate into 
the specialist upon musical criticism.’ 

Does not this show the same arrogant dismissal of 
the trained man’s arduously gained competence ? 

I wish very much that professional societies were 
alive to this increasing menace. It is difficult enough 
for a professional man to make a living to-day, with- | 
out having to bear, and to try to explain to well- 
wishers, this kind of impudent criticism by those who 
know little or nothing about music. No competent 
business man would for a moment tolerate dictation as 
to the technique of his trade by an ignorant outsider. 
Why do not the musicians discuss this steadily growing | 
menace, and take steps to master it ?—Yours, &c., 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 


S1r,—In regard to the ‘ Ops. v. Titles ’ discussion, it 
is surely significant that the so-called ‘ Moonlight,’ 
‘ Pathétique,’ ‘ Appassionata,’ and ‘ Waldstein’ Sonatas 
are played to death, whereas ‘ Op. 78,’ in F sharp major, 
is almost completely neglected. 

Theoretically, I am all in favour of plain ‘Ops.’ 
inasmuch as a mere nondescript number enables us to 
approach a work in a comparatively unexpectant state | 


| them. 


|have been technically easy to play. 


an accurate judgment, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that an attractive title is bound to makea 
far greater appeal to the imagination, and for this 
reason it is useful in musical propaganda. work. 

That is to say, it is far easier to gain the attention 
and interest of someone not accustomed to thinking in 
terms of music, by first referring to some extra-musical 
association of a relevant nature such as ‘New World 
Symphony,’ ‘ Funeral March Sonata,’ ‘ Revolutionary 
Study,’ &c., rather than by use of ‘ cold statistical treat- 
ment ’—‘ Op. 95, in E minor,’ ‘Op. 35, in B flat minor,’ 
‘Op. 10, No. 12’—which is apt to repel the uninitiated. 

Moreover, there is something in a name, whatever 
the Bard may have said to the contrary. 

‘A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,’ 
but would it sound as attractive? Just think of a rose 
and then of a mangel-wurzel!* Opus numbers and 
speed indications may have been adequate titling for 
the productions of the classical era, but they would 
sound curiously inappropriate if applied to present-day 
music. 

Look at the works of Delius: ‘On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring,’ ‘ Brigg Fair,’ ‘In a Summer Garden,’ 
‘Summer Night on the River,’ ‘Songs of Sunset’ ; 
John Ireland : ‘ Ragamuffin,’ ‘ Chelsea Reach,’ ‘ Soho 
Forenoons,’ ‘ The Island Spell,’ ‘ Moonglade’ ; Arnold 
Bax : ‘ The Maiden with a Daffodil,’ ‘ Mediterranean,’ 
‘ Lullaby,’ ‘In a Vodka Shop,’ ‘May Night on the 
Ukraine.’ 

Would ‘On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring,’ 
‘ Ragamuffin,’ and ‘ Lullaby,’ enjoy the popularity 
they do, had they been entitled respectively ‘ Adagio 
in C,’ Op. 26, ‘ Allegro in E,’ Op. 55, and ‘ Andantino 
in A minor,’ Op. 33, No. 6 (K.1001) ? I wonder! + 

A good work will, of course, ultimately survive on 
its own merits independently of numbering or titling, 
but its appreciation by the general public is, I am 
convinced, greatly expedited, particularly in the early 
stages of its career, by some attention-focussing device 
such as that under consideration.—Yours, &c., 

38, George Street, W.1. CLINTON GRAY-FISK. 


S1r,—I should like to say how much I agree with 
‘ Feste’s " argument against naming the masterpieces 
of music, as suggested by Messrs. Mackenzie and 
Scholes on behalf of the ordinary listeners. Particu- 
larly in the matter of opus-numbers, I am surprised 
when Mr. Scholes talks as though it is above the 
intelligence of the man in the street to remember 
As an absolute amateur myself, and with no 
unusual memory, I could tell Mr. Scholes the opu 


|}and key of any work he cared to mention, that gets 


played to any extent, and if he thinks that the 


| number suppresses the work’s individuality, well, such 
|numbers as 106, 111, 125, 17, and 99, with no name, 


key, or anything else attached, speak worlds among 
genuine musicians, while a title like ‘ Moonlight’ 
means nothing, is irrelevant, and nothing more than 
sentimental rubbish. 

Those works of pianoforte literature that have been 
given fancy names have been hackneyed and 
murdered all the more for that name when they 
The beautiful 
opening Adagio of Op. 27, No. 2, is played by the 
most profoundly unmusical and abhorrently senti- 
mental apes in existence. On the other hand, opus 
numbers have the additional value of giving the 
listener a clue as to the date of composition in the 
composer's life. In fact it is remarkable that a critic 
like Mr. Scholes, who has gone out of his way to 
produce stacks of books pointing out to the ‘ ordinary 





* But a mangel-wurzel is not cultivated for its aroma, and indeed has 
practically no smell—at all events, prior to the decomposition stage.— 
Epiror. 


+ All these titles were conferred by the composers themselves. 
Feste’s’ objection was to those invented by other people—frequently 


of mind, with thus the greater likelihood of formulating | quite incompetent and irresponsible.—Ep1ror. 
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listener’ that it is always helpful to know what 
period a work was composed in, as it gives him some 
idea of what to find in the music, should decry a 
practice that is of material use in the assimilation of a 
work. (In most cases, at least. In Schubert’s case the 
opus numbers are unreliable.) When, for instance, an 
amateur sees ‘Trio, Op. 1,’ by Beethoven, on a 
programme he knows it is an immature work, in the 
classical style, whereas ‘ Trio, Op. 97, in B fiat,’ 
suggests that is a much later and mature work, and 
will want more preparation for digesting. Whereas 
were the programme to say ‘Archduke Trio’ (the 
title of Op. 97) it would tell the listener nothing at 
all, excepting perhaps that it was dedicated to the 
Archduke Rudolph (to whom half-a-dozen other 
works happen to be dedicated, so that is no dis- 
tinction whatever).—Yours, &c., D. PowNALL. 
36, Newland Road, Coventry. 





ELGAR’S ‘ FALSTAFF’ 

Srr,—In his criticism of ‘ Falstaff’ Mr. Scholes 
appears to be confusing detail of musical development 
with detail of picturisation. Doubtless the elaborate 
treatment of the themes is of enthralling interest to 
anyone who can study the score (for which purpose a 
wet towel is quite unnecessary), but I think that the 
average concert-goers who listen to the work ‘ merely 
as a splendid piece of music, with the fat knight at 
the back of their mind,’ will get a full measure of enjoy- 
ment from it. (Incidentally, Mr. Scholes neatly mis- 
quotes ‘ H. G.’s ’ words in support of his own argument.) 
Further, I have always felt that the ‘ plot ’ of ‘ Falstaff ’ 
is simple compared with, say, ‘ Till’ or ‘ Don Quixote.’ 
The work falls into four clearly-defined sections, and 
from the ‘ programme’ point of view each section is 
treated as broadly as its title suggests. There is no 
point of realistic detail in ‘ Falstaff’ as definite as, 
for example, the flute-passage depicting the flight of 
Till’s soul to heaven or the pfizzicato bass notes which 
represent Sancho Panza shaking water off himself. 

I suggest that Elgar intends his admirable prose 
study to be regarded as a commentary on his symphonic 
study by those who are sufficiently interested to go 
deeply into the subject, and not as a mere programme 
note of which the thousandth word should coincide 
with the last note of the music. (In treating of this, 
Mr. Scholes makes a little slip: the mendacity theme 
does not appear in Section 1.) Goodness knows, an 
analysis which is ‘ at once so copious and so felicitous 
in its expression that it would be an impertinence on 
the part of any other writer to attempt an analysis of 
his own’ is needed by a public whose ignorance of 
and indifference to the world’s greatest dramatist is 
notorious. 

I do not see how Mr. Scholes can claim ‘ that the 
big public has never taken to “ Falstaff.’ The big 
public can listen only to such works as conductors 
condescend to perform, so it cannot be blamed for the 
comparatively few performances the work has had; 
so few, in fact, that the public has hardly had a chance 
to absorb it. The second performance of ‘ Falstaff ’ 
at Manchester (a mutilated one at that) took place 
last October, and those to whom I spoke who heard it 
for the first time wondered at its neglect, while my 
student-friends who have subsisted on the score for 
some years cannot understand how such a wonder of 
orchestral craftsmanship has been so consistently 
overlooked.—Yours, &c., 

Manchester. ‘ A STUDENT OF Music.’ 

Srr,—With reference to Mr. Percy Scholes’s article 
on Elgar’s ‘ Falstaff’ in particular, and on the 
question of listening to programme music in general, 
I do not see that the value of ‘ H. G.’s’ advice on the 
subject has been materially lessened. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s exhaustive notes, from which 
Mr. Scholes gives extracts, appeal to me as being of 
secondary interest, in that they, indicate in detail 
the sources of the composer’s inspiration. It is 
interesting, of course, to know that ‘ the gargantuan, 





wide-compassed fortissimo ’ in Division I. of the work 
under discussion arose from Elgar’s conception of 
Falstaft’s ‘ boastfulness and colossal mendacity’; but 
the passage, once written, might as easily serve for 
the expression of a hundred and one other things, just 
as these particular aspects of Falstaff’s character 
might well be ‘ exhibited ’ in a hundred and one other 
musical ways. 

As long as musical depiction is a matter of subtle 
association and suggestion, defying strict analysis and 
classification, and being unable to convey a direct 
message, I see no point in attempting to follow any 
programme music in pictorial detail, however desirable 
it sometimes may be to bear in mind its general 
import. If, heard in the normal way, the music as a 
whole fails to stimulate, few musicians would under- 
take to defend it on the ground that it is good 
detailed description. 

‘ Falstaff’ appeals to me by its musical vitality ; so 
do the pick of the Strauss tone-poems. It so 
happened that I knew and loved ‘ Till Eulenspiegel ’ 
and some of its brethren long before I became familiar 
with the detailed programmes. I cannot say that the 
knowledge has either added to or detracted from my 
enjoyment. I conceive ‘programmes’ to be im- 
portant only so far as general atmosphere is 
concerned.—Yours, c., J. H. Extior. 

Silverdale, Scholes Lane, Prestwich, Manchester. 


Str,—Mr. Percy Scholes in his article on Elgar’s 
‘ Falstaff ’ in the current number of the Musical Times 
said that he would like the opinions of a good many 
other people—a consensus of opinion for or against 
‘P. A. S.’ as compared with ‘H. G.’ 

May I say, then, that I consider the honours are 
equally divided ? Unquestionably ‘ H. G.’ is correct 
when he advises us to ‘ drop the programme book and 
listen [to ‘ Falstaff ’| in a more general way.’ In order 
to appreciate anything to the full it is necessary to give 
our keenest concentrated attention, a feat which is 
quite impossible if we attempt at the same time to 
refer to programme notes, however admirable they 
may be in themselves, or to visualise scenes supposedly 
‘illustrated ’ by the music. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt, as ‘ P. A. S.’ 
points out, that Elgar, if we are to judge from his 
article in the Musical Times of September, 1913, 
intended us to listen programmatically to this work, 
and that is why, in my opinion, it is the one striking 
instance where the composer has, musically, missed 
the mark. 

As a musician Elgar is the natural antithesis of a 
man such as Stravinsky, who is at his best in 
‘ illustrative’ music requiring the support of stage 
action, scenic and lighting effects, &c., and is a 
complete and utter failure when he attempts to write 
‘ absolute ’ music such as the sterile Pianoforte Sonata 
and Concerto. 

Whereas the Elgar Symphonies, Variations, Con- 
certos, and Introduction and Allegro, to mention but 
a few, are outstandingly successful, ‘ Falstaff’ remains 
an interesting but unconvincing experiment because it 
attempts the impossible. 

That the authentic Elgarian hand is at work is 
obvious, with a good deal of fine music asa result, but I 
cannot agree with ‘H.G.’ when hesays that ‘ “‘ Falstaff ”’ 
is gorgeous in sum because of its extraordinary wealth 
of detail.’ 

Just as work may pall by reason of its monotony, 
so may too much variety defeat its own ends, and 
though I have listened to ‘ Falstaff’ on various 
occasions both with and without the programme, I 
have never been able to enjoy it as unreservedly as the 
other Elgar works on account of this lack of unity. 

In contrast to this, I would cite that exquisite work, 
the ’Cello Concerto, which exemplifies to perfection the 
unity-plus-variety principle, the musical interest being 
consistently maintained from first note to last.— 
Yours, &c., CLINTON GRAY-FISsK. 

38, George Street, W.1. 
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SOPRANOS ARE RARE 


Sir,—In attempting to bring before the musical 
public, especially the student section (amateur and 
professional), what I conceive to be a fact of universal 
Significance, I hardly expected so innocent an 
intention to have created quite so great a sensation. 

Let me first deal with certain remarks from some of 
those who have written to your paper, or have 
written to me, by stating that I had no intention of 
offending anyone employed by, or even remotely 
connected with, the B.B.C. Indeed, I have nothing 
but admiration for the work of the Musical 
Department. May I then plead, that now the name 
of this Corporation, as also of all employers on a large 
scale, of vocalists, be left out of the question? My 
object is not to deal in personal matters, corporate or 
individual. It is my opinion (this is I think the legal 
mode of expression) that nowadays all employers of 
large numbers of vocalists who style themselves 
sopranos, are, in spite of their competency as selectors, 
forced to take the best that are offered. My phrase 
‘nine out of ten’ is only a fagon de parler. I mean 
that the great majority of those who insist on being 
classified as sopranos would not be acknowledged by 
connoisseurs to be pure sopranos, nor indeed, in many 
cases, as pure mezzo-sopranos. This will, I trust, 
satisfy to some extent those who have considered my 
statement sweeping, exaggerated, or due to impulse 
only. 
tragedy to the ordinary student, I will make my 
language as understandable as possible. I hope it will 


supply part of the proof asked for by Mr. Bell Porter, | 


and correct a certain misunderstanding, both of 


Mr. Pearce Small and your very kindly writer ‘ F. H. K.’ 
Mr. Small surely does not forget that there are two 
distinct classes of contralto voices, just as there are 
also two distinct classes of bass voices. There is the 
deep or real (as he calls it) contralto, which he 
certainly is right in affirming to be rare, just as the 
voice called basso profundo is rarein men. But there 
is als> the high contralto (or, as some define it, the 
mezzo- or light-contralto), analogous to the bass- 
baritone in men. This is the voice I had in mind when 
I wrote ‘ high contraltos.’ There are also two distinct 
classes of soprano voices 
(analogous to the tenor robusto, and the pure tenor on 
the male side) 

Some classify the high mezzo-soprano among the 
sopranos, but this is not correct—though it should be 
recognized that the pure mezzo-soprano (as also the 
pure baritone in male voices) runs the soprano fairly 
close in scarcity, All these are distinct the one from 
the other, differing in compass, weight, volume, and 


depth. The voice most generally possessed among 
women is the high contralto, as is the bass-baritone | 
among men. But the high contralto is an exceedingly 
wonderful voice in one respect. It possesses in a 


specially marked degree two distinct kinds of pro- 
duction, i.e., the ‘ full’ voice, which determines the 
real character of any voice, and a secondary voice, 
usually defined as ‘mezza-voce,’ which should properly 
only be used for light singing This ‘ mezza-voce ’ is 
of small depth, volume, weight, and power compared to 
the ‘ full’ voice; therefore by careful manipulation its 
compass can be extended in an upward direction in an 
extraordinary manner by exceptional organs of voice. 
If such gifted vocalists are persuaded by their teachers 
to use only a thin, superficial, light kind of production 


(really somewhat analogous to the male head-voice, | 
wrongly called ‘ falsetto’), they can in many cases reach | 


the top Din alt. Two of my high contralto pupils can 
do so, but they know that this is not their ‘ full ’ voice. 


One girl who came to interview me, by employing a 


very thin, superficial, and powerless production, also 
forced exaggeratedly against the lower part of her 
larynx, succeeded in reaching a top G in alt., a 
certainly wonderful, but dangerous performance. She 
had been taught by a well-known opera singer, and 
was quite confident that her vaice was the purest of 


As it is a matter that very often proves a 


the heavy and the light | 


| sopranos because of this G in alt. Under my direction, 
| She brought into being, quite naturally, another voice 
|of a far deeper, bigger, more solid: nature, and 
immeasurably more powerful, but she preferred to 
ignore this voice. I am deeply sorry for this girl's 
future, but there are literally thousands who are 
making the same mistake. The end of such cases is 
tragic, because if the treatment is persisted in, the 
| voice gradually deteriorates, and finally dies. 

In spite of the high compass of this production 
in women, it should not be forgotten that the voice 
| called ‘ falsetto’ in men, being really somewhat of the 
|Same nature, is capable of the most remarkable 
development in exceptional cases, with respect to 
| volume, solidity, depth, and power. In some very 
|exceptional cases it can be developed into a fair 
|imitation of the deep female contralto. I will close 
| for the present by saying that I have been teaching 
| Sor over twenty-five years; and that, from the 
| thousands (without exaggeration) that I have either 
| taught, or interviewed, I have not in that time been 
|able to secure, at the outside, more than a dozen 
| genuine soprano voices. Under proper, reasonable 
| training, the vast majority of those who supposed 
|themselves to be sopranos went down into high 
| contraltos, some indeed into the deepest. I have done 
| everything in my power to obtain the real article. I 
| have given free tuition, guaranteed a good professional 
| career, which I had no difficulty in doing in the cases 
of the genuine sopranos and tenors that took up work 
|} with me. There were those, and they not amateurs, 
|who spread a report that my method of training 
‘ changed ’ sopranos into contraltos. Such ignorance 
|is truly pathetic. There is no method on earth where- 
| by a genuine soprano can be changed into a contralto. 
| If a supposed soprano under training becomes a 
| contralto it is only because she is a contralto. I can 
| therefore assure ‘ F. H. K.’ that the ‘ sopranos’ I havein 
| mind would alter to a very small extent their faulty 
| tone by development. An entire change in kind is 
needed.—Yours, &c., H. TRAVERS ADAMS. 





Sir,—A friend of mine placed your paper in my 
hand and asked me to give my opinion on what Mr. 


Travers Adams has written about B.B.C. troubles. I 
| give it for what it is worth, with pleasure. 
I have been a manager and producer for over 


thirty years in all sorts and conditions of first-class 
entertainments, including revue, musical plays, drama, 
pantomime, popular concerts, &c., and very little has 
passed my notice. 

Mr. Travers Adams, who'seems to be one of your 
first-class men (and I am sorry for him and his like, 
these days) is right about the B.B.C. soprano singers for 
the most part, but they are not the only poor stuff, and 
| it is no fault of the B.B.C 

In musical comedy, revue, sketch, &c., ‘ straight 
singing’ is now non-existent. Success is only to be 
gained by all sorts of ‘ trick’ singing. There are not 
|many genuine oratorio, high opera, or class concert 
singers left. All singing is highly commercialised 
nowadays. 

Results are demanded by pupils and striven for by 
teachers in as short a time as possible. The race of 
‘straight ’ singers seems to be dying out in our land, 
and there will soon be no masters left who are com- 
petent to teach such singing.—Yours, &c., 

South Parade Pier, Southsea. H. Roussy. 


Sir,—A short time back I wrote to the Musical 
Times on a subject which at that time I myself and 
many others considered to be of musical importance, 
|and you kindly inserted my letter. May I again beg 
|a like favour. 

I have read Mr. H. Travers Adams's recent letter 
| and the replies to it with deep interest, and have 
| shown them to a good many people who are interested 
|in the subject under discussion. They, one and all, 
agree that the subject-matter is of the widest musical 
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importance. It speaks much for the fairness and | 
breadth of view of the Musical Times that publicity 
should be freely afforded to the letters which have 
been sent in. 

I seek to make no remark just now on what has | 
been written except that I am hopelessly unable to 
accept Mr. Adams’s pronouncement, but in close 
connection with the subject I beg to be allowed to} 
make a statement and ask a favour. 

Both in the Musical Times and in several other | 
musical papers I have from time to time read letters | 
on Voice Production and Voice Building by Mr. H. | 
Travers Adams, and the replies evoked by them. | 
Much of the information supplied was of great value | 
to me, and apparently to many I met who were 
interested in the subject, but the discussions usually 
closed too soon to allow of a quite satisfactory solution | 
to the problems involved. It seems a little unfor- | 
tunate, because there are so few singing masters of | 
reputation who will either dare or take the trouble to | 
write on the problems connected with voice produc- | 
tion. Yet such discussions surely prove the best | 
means of arriving at the absolute truth in waist 
matters, and I know would be welcome to hosts of | 
singers all over the musical world ; especially is this so, 
I am confident, respecting the problem now under | 
review. 
* May I ask that a discussion as full as conveniently | 
possible to Mr. Adams and yourself may take place, | 
please ?—Yours, &c., F. P. SYLvester Mitts. | 

190, Camberwell Grove, S.E.5. 





Page’s ideas on pedalling passages of scale formation, 
or phrases consisting of broken thirds, somewhat 
similar to the little pedal solo in the opening of the 
Prelude in B flat, No. 8, of Bach’s ‘ Eight Little 
Preludes and Fugues,’ are absolutely sound, and some 
of his statements must have appeared very startling at 
the time his book was published (by Charles Vincent, 
London, in 1899), when it is remembered how engrained 
the all-toe principle was in those days, or even as it is in 
many quarters to-day.—Yours, &c., 

HERBERT F. ELLINGFoRD. 

19, Menlove Gardens West, 

Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 

P.S.—In my letter in your August issue there is an 
error which, although perfectly obvious, I shall be 
glad if you will be good enough to correct. 

It occurs on p. 736, right-hand column, the last 
paragraph but one, and the fourth line from the 
bottom of that paragraph. 

It reads as follows: ‘left-hand note high up the 
board,’ and it should be ‘ left-heel note, &c.’ 


S1r,—I have read with interest the controversy on 
the above subject, and specially the criticism of the 
book ‘ The Science of Organ Pedalling’ (Ellingford and 
Meers). 

I cannot refrain from writing to express how helpful 
I have found everything contained in this treatise. I 
have used for a long time Mr. Ellingford’s ‘The Organ 
and Pedal Scales and Arpeggios’ for teaching purposes, 


| : . . 
with great success, and his latest book, compiled in 


Sir,—Mr. Travers Adams has brought into prom- | 
inence a question of supreme importance. 

There is little doubt that the ‘soprano element’ | 
everywhere is unsatisfactory. But my own experience | 
offers one of the solutions of the point in question. 

The great majority of singing teachers compel the | 
consistent and entire use of the vowel ‘ah,’ with the | 
result that the sound of the voice is thin and metallic, | 
and the larynx is high in the neck and contracted.- .| 
Yours, &c., Marie L. RIVERS. 

53a, Hillfield Park, N.10. 


ORGAN PEDALLING, PAST AND PRESENT 
Sir,—Since the letter from your correspondent, 
Mr. George Goode appeared in the July Musical | 
Times, I have had an opportunity of perusing a copy | 
of the book ‘ On Organ Playing,’ by Page, to which he 

refers. 

In this admirable but small book of forty-seven | 
pages in all, including a great many examples in music- 
type, it is obviously impossible to deal adequately 
with the various aspects of organ playing which are 
discussed in its seventy-eight paragraphs. Fingering, 
pedailing, church music, accompaniment, organ stops, 
unaccompanied singing, introductions to anthems, &c., 
are all touched upon in this ‘ Hints for Young 
Organists.’ 

The fourteen and a half pages which are devoted to 
the subject of pedalling are full of excellent material, 
and there is little with which I am not in agreement. 
His scales of E and E flat are the same as those in the 
Lemmens ‘ Organ School,’ but his arpeggios revert to 
the older all-toe method, which I feel is a pity, and 
not in keeping with his comments about playing 
scales with all toes, where possible, vide p. 20, par. 33, 
where he writes : 

‘We contend that any system which demands | 
that the toe shall be almost under the organ stool 
one instant and then dashed forward suddenly to 
get at a short key must of necessity be a bad one, and 
yet some writers require “‘ alternate toes as far as 
possible in all scale-passages,”’ quite regardless of 
long or short keys.’ 

There will be much more ‘ dashing backwards and 
forwards’ in playing arpeggios with all toes, than if 


conjunction with the late E. G. Meers, only de- 


| velops what he wrote in the Novello Primer in 1918. 


Therefore I feel I am in a position to vouch for the 
soundness of the principles laid down in the book 

The outstanding feature in the ‘Science of Organ 
Pedalling’ not mentioned to my knowledge in any 
previous text-books, are: The method of pedalling 
under a direct system once shown to a pupil enables 
him to help himself, and to find a reasonable line to 
adopt, while at the same time it prevents him from 
labouring at useless exercises which will not only not 
help him in his technique, but will seriously hinder 
him. There are exceedingly few text-books published 
hitherto which have boldly and unflinchingly taken 
this saner and more logical view. It would take too 
much of your valuable space to enumerate all the 
points in this book which I have found helpful, but I 
should like to lay particular stress on the following: (1.) 
The utmost freedom in muscular movement from the 
thighs downwards to the feet, giving a natural rise and 
fall of the knees. (Previous books tell us to avoid all 
up and down movements of the knees, which is an 
impossible task.) (2.) The outward and inward oblique 
angle movement of the feet from the ankle joint so 
that the unoccupied toe or heel will be turned in the 
direction of the next note. (3.) The backward and 
forward slide of the toe and heel necessary for the toe 
to reach the short keys, or vice-versa. (4.) The use of 
the inner and outer sides of the broad part of the soles, 
and the inner and outer sides of the heels; a perfect 
legato can be obtained by this method when the knee 
is allowed to swing left or right (5.) The toe on the 
short key, and the heel on the long key, is a common- 
sense view, and toe and heel alternately for consecutive 
This of course is subject 


notes gives a systematic rule. 


to exceptions. 
These are only a few of the many improvements in 


| pedalling suggested in this book, but the main object 


is to avoid unnecessary crossing of the feet, thus 
saving a great deal of leg movement, and this I think 
is attained. 

In conclusion, I consider that Messrs. Ellingford and 
Meers in their book, ‘ The Science of Organ Pedalling,’ 
have done for ‘pedalling’ what Mr. Tobias Matthay 
has done in ‘ The Act of Touch,’ and such a book has 
been long overdue.—Yours, &c., 





the heels are freely used. 


Wem, Salop. NorMAN C!!AMBERLAIN. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT AND BEETHOVEN 

Str,—Have you not lost the whole point of this ? 
The version I have seen is that it was the Op. 111 he 
was adventuring on. The Op. 3 you give might have 
been less ruined by his ‘ meddling with’; but Arnold 
Bennett coming through the Arietta! No wonder ‘ the 
great pianist’ interfered! Can you not tell us who it 
was—one wants to honour him afresh ? 

May I, for the thousandth time, argue against those 
who will so perversely, and may I say ignorantly, assert 
that the Beethoven early Pianoforte Sonatas are (vide 
Musical Times, July, p. 610) ‘ a great advance in every 
way ’ on those by Mozart? It is, of course, nothing 
of the kind, from a purely musical point of view. It 
is the content, not the perhaps fuller manner, that 
should count. Beethoven’s are from an _ entirely 
different mentality, and are—as all his work—fuller 
of Beethoven than of music. Mozart’s are music, 


pure music, unalloyed by any problems, messages, 
worries, &c. For tragic beauty, will any reader who 


has not realised my thesis turn to the A flat Sonata, 
K570, and say if the Adagio does not make the Beet- 
hoven, ‘even Op. 1,’ slow movement jejune in com- 
parison, and in no sense ‘ an advance in every way ’ ? 
Beethoven, on the pianoforte, tires and exhausts 
one; Mozart and Bach always refresh and satisfy 
They give music, pure music; Beethoven was 
music plus something more, a ‘ more’ I don’t always 
want and do get tired of. Pure music is always new 
—invigorating, and re-creating. Problem music gets 
exhausted and worn out. Mozart and Bach will get 
more and more valued as the real thing; Beethoven 
is getting near to be out-moded—he wears thin in the 
Pianoforte Sonatas; one can know them too well 
But who ever yet knew Mozart or Bach too well ? 


us 


“Yours, & FREDERICK H. EVANS 
32, Rosemont Road, 
Acton, W.3 | 
(Mr. Evans is right : the Sonata was Op. 111. The 


misprint was the result of a not infrequent confusion 
between roman and arabic numerals. As to the| 
relative value of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Sonatas, Mr. Evans is of course entitled to his opinion 
May we also be entitled to ours, without being accused | 
of ‘ perverseness ’ and ‘ ignorance ’ ?—EDIToR.} 
‘THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE’ 

Sir,—In his article on ‘ The Spirit of the Age,’ 
Dr. Froggatt says that the turmoil of the 16th century 
caused nothing revolutionary to appear in the work of | 


four of the greatest composers of the period—| 
Palestrina, di Lasso, Victoria, and Byrd. 
Palestrina, quite truly, seems to have _ been 


untouched by the spirit of the Renaissance, and we 
notice in such masterpieces as the ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
‘ Pape Marcelli,’ ‘ Assumpta est Maria,’ or ‘ Aterna 
Christi’ Masses a wonderful grace and calm flow of | 
melody unaccompanied by any of the restlessness of the 
age. Victoria’s work reveals the same qualities plus a 
mystical fervour shared with St. Teresa of Avila, 
which, dare it be said, stamp him as an even more 


nspired figure than the Roman master. His great | 
‘Officium Hebdomade Sancte’ gives us good 
examples of these qualities. He can be dramatic | 


(witness the ‘ Responsa Turbz’ in the Passions), and | 
he reveals his mysticism well in the ‘ Responsoria,’ but | 
his means do not savour of anything revolutionary. 
The more one examines this remarkable collection, the 
more does one recall to mind the old saying ‘ Ars 
celare artem.’ 

Di Lasso, like these two, can achieve beauty by 
simple means, as in his four-part ‘ Regina Cceli’ 
redolent of Easter joy. But differing from them, does 
he not sometimes show the spirit of the Renaissance in 
ingenious successions of chords, less smoothly-flowing 
melody, and abrupt chromatic changes ? 

Finally, does not Byrd also show the spirit of the 


| third ? 





age in such devices as the employment of the major 


and minor third together, and that of the minor third 


with suspended fourth when resolved on to the major 
He was, it seems, almost the first to use them, 
and the effect on the hearer was so striking that Byrd 
warned him to accept ‘any jarre or dissonance’ not as 
printer’s errors, but as his own guaranteed work. 
Weelkes, to take a great name not mentioned by 
Dr. Froggatt, was even more daring in some of his 
madrigals. Although these technical devices did not 
sound so harsh at that time as they do to-day (owing 
chiefly to the fact that equal temperament was then 
unknown), and on that account should not be frowned 
upon, nevertheless their use seems to point to reflection 
of the turmoil of the age. After repeated hearing and 
reading of certain pieces in which these devices are to 
be found, I feel that although such devices reflect the 
spirit of the times, they have gone to the making of 
works, not of mediocre quality but of genius.— 
Yours, &c., 

36, Finborough Road, S.W.10 


GABRIEL SHARP. 


S1r,—Full-blooded criticism of the ‘ extraordinary 
characteristics of much of our modern music’ 
without fear, refusing to bow to the shallow dictates 
of ‘ Fashion ’"—is long overdue 

The splendid article of Dr. A. T. Froggatt in the 
August Musical Times, ‘ The Spirit of the Age,’ will 
surely delight many who, like myself, earnestly hope 
that it is only the commencement of a campaign to 
expose the grotesque fallacies which have become part 
and parcel of the cult of what is known as ‘ Modern 
Music.’ 

Dr. Froggatt clearly shows that—judging by the 
evidence of the last three hundred years—only 
mediocrity has, in the world of Music, been moulded 
by the ‘Spirit of the Age.’ Were this not the case 
we might never have been able to speak of ‘old 
Bach.’ 

On the evidence of Dr. Froggatt, ‘ Young Modern 
Composers’ would, it seems, be wise to claim their 
inspiration from the Spirit of the Age with less fervour 
than is their habit.—Yours, &c., 

Plymouth HERBERT W 


FISHER 





BOYS’ VOICE6: THE BREAKING STAGE 

Sir,—The statement attributed to Mr. Cyril Winn, 
Inspector of the Board of Education, that boys’ voices 
do not break, should not be allowed to go unchallenged 

Whether they ought to break may be another matter, 
but that is a question which should be left to the doctors 
—throat specialists. 

All boys’ voices do not break, it is true, but it is 
also certain that a large number are broken every 
year through wrong and over use 

When the voice changes suddenly from that of a 
boy to that of an adult, it is in most cases what we 
call broken. The broken voice implies a relaxed throat. 
We can all, adults and children, sometimes produce 
fine deep notes when the voice is relaxed, as with a 
cold, but a lot of harm is done if the voice is much 
used when in this unhealthy state. 

Boys’ voices are often broken through using the voice 
too much and in the wrong way. It is an unfortunate 


| fact that the majority of those entrusted with the 


training of young singers, such as church organists, 
school teachers, &c., have very little knowledge of 
voice-production. The damage done by these people 
is chiefly apparent to those teachers who have to 
train the adult voice. I can honestly say that in my 
experience the hardest voices to train are those of men 
who have been solo choir-boys. Such voices are often 
permanently injured as the result of over-use of the 
boy’s voice, and wrong methods of production acquired 
in the choir or school room. I believe most teachers 
who have to do with adult singers will agree with me. 
—Yours, &c., Giyn EAsTMAN. 
25, Cromwell Road, 
St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 
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THE LATE Dr. CHARLES WOOD : lat some centre where at least a hundred members 
A MISSING MS. WORK ist. Micke College 1 It — ir clesuet te — 
icolas College is admirably adapted for the 
Sir,— Z e 
fi a pom a ea ‘parts of my, late| | purpose of meetings of a smaller and more specialised 
- : a ; a i P rd | type, and arrangements are therefore being made for 
husband’s Orchestral Variations on the Irish Air 
‘Patrick Sarsfield,’ by publishing this letter in the | the holding of a school of this type devoted specially 
Musical Times. i A opty om 8 performed at the | to choir-training, next summer or autumn. 
Roval College of Music in December, 1918. At some 
subsequent date it was lent from the College to some | sre’ 
one whose identity was not recorded, owing to the | The Amateurs Erchange 
change of librarian perhaps, and all trace of it has} ,. his head aes Sea toh ; 
been lost. The score is the original MS., and the Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
parts the only ones in existence. Every effort to find | ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate 
| w °rS 
the Variations has so far proved unavailing, so I with others 
venture to write to you.— Yours, &c., Soprano wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
‘ | practice. Ealing district—Soprano, 26, Guilford 








a : . — 
23, —— CHARLOTTE G. Woop. | Street, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
—_—___. | Young lady vocalist wishes to meet good accompanist 
‘AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM for mutual practice. $.E.27 district.—P. E. V., c/o 
MOZART ’—A CORRECTION | Musical Times. 


| Young oboe player wishes to join amateur orchestra, 
low pitch, for the coming season.—E. W. CHINNOCK, 
44, Harris Street, Leyton, E.17. 

Lady accompanist wishes to meet instrumentalists or 


S1r,—I should like to make a correction in the text | 
of the Mozart letter which was printed in your July | 
number. Mr. Wouter Hutschenruyter, of Wassenaar, 
has suggested that the word in the postscript which | : é Bence we, ‘ 
I read as wiederkomen should probably be niederkomen, vocalists for mutual practice. Also keen on duet 


and a further inspection of the manuscript has convinced oe. -. lassical music. N. London.—X. L., c/o 
me that the latter reading is correct. The translation| , “*¥S’¢@! 4 tmeés. 
will now run: ‘From my wife, who is expecting her| Amateur instrumentalists required to form quartet or 
. , u“u S ~ J 7 © . , . PaoS. i. 
confinement at any moment, &c.’ As a matter of fact, | — — goes aa Yy ce - 8 — 
a daughter, Theresia Mozart, was born on December 27, B ‘ford PI . Re J it Se ing vol pper 
1787. She died on June 29 of the following year.—| ,..~e@" tekst > te eng Sek neal elem 
oe First violin wanted to fill vacancy in quartet. Chamber 





vou, Os. C. B. OrpMan. | music. Fortnightly practices.—B.M. D., 19, Wyatt 
‘A DIFFICUL T RHYTHM , | Park Road, Streatham, S.W.2. 
Baritone wishes to meet gentleman accompanist for 
SIR, —In his letter on this subject in your August | mutual paces. Operatic, ballads, &c. S. London 
number, ‘Mus. B.’ discusses the pace at which district.—W. R. F., c/o Musical Times 
Widor’s Toccata in F should be played. Many years | Pjanist ae le ady) wishes to meet violinist for mutual 
ago I heard Widor play it on the four-manual organ practice of classical music. Kew district.—F. M. S., 
which then stood in the concert hall of the Hampstead| ¢/o Musical Times. 
Conservatoire of Music. He took it quite slowly, every Pianist and violinist wish to meet capable ‘cellist and 
semiquaver being perfectly distinct and staccato. The | | viola player for chambei r music. W. or S.W 
building was low-roofed and non-resonant, and a] _ districts —S. H. JorpAN, 9, Greyhound Road, W.6 
considerably faster pace would have involved no risk} Young gentleman wishes o meet another pianist 
of ‘ blurring.’ | for mutual practice. S.E. London.—F. W. B., c/o 
Some years later I heard Dr. Alcock play the Toccata| Musical Times. 
on the same organ. He took it much faster; there | Experienced amateur musician wishes to meet string 
was an added brilliance, but at the expense of some | players with a view to the performance of chamber 
sacrifice of the dignity and impressiveness which the} music. W. London district.—BrcHSTEIN, c/o Musical 
composer seemed to wish to emphasise.—Yours, &c., Times 
‘ Highlands,’ OwEN THompson. | Lady wishes to meet pianist for the practice of violin 
Eastbury Avenue, | sonatas, &c. S.E. district—Sonata, c/o Musical 
Northwood, Middlesex. | Times. 














SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC | Competition Festival Record 
After a lapse of several years the Summer School of | 

Church Music (which is now under the auspices of the THE NATION: AL EISTEDDFOD 

Church Music Society) was revived with great success Se a Gees C a 

on August 12-15. No more delightful venue ome 0. Sa Sa 

have been chosen than St. Nicolas College, Chislehurst. I fancy the Liverpool Eisteddfod was the least 
The only drawback was that the accommodation was | representative event of its kind in recent memory. 
not sufficient to meet the demands, and the number | People said it was a success. But an event of this 
was therefore limited to about fifty. Welcome overseas | magnitude with the great fuss that is made of it in the 
visitors were Dr. Healey Willan, formerly well known | local — always is asuccess. The fact remains that 
in London, and now of Toronto, and Canon Daniel | \the National Eisteddfod of 1929 did not cover its 
and Mr. Lilich, both of Oberlin, U.S.A. The lecturers | expenses, that on the whole the support accorded to it 
were Dr. Sydney Nicholson (° Anglican Chanting ’), | was mediocre, and that again, on the whole, it was a 
Capt. Francis Burgess (‘Plainsong’), Dr. Henry | tedious business. Why? Well, it was typical in so 
Coleman ’ Music in Village Churches bh Mr. C. Hylton | far that the organization was well up to the Eisteddfod 
Stewart (‘Communion Services’ and ‘The Oxford| standards. That is, there were the usual delays, 
Psalter ’), and Mr. Harvey Grace (‘ Congregational | diversions, and postponements in the programme. How 
Practices’ and ‘Music for Small Organs’). Chapel | is it that the English festivals (may I instance Black- 
services, practices, and free and easy after-supper| pool?) manage to carry through their far more 
discussions, made up a crowded but enjoyable plicated programmes more or less to schedule, 
time-table. Mr. Eric Hunt was warmly thanked for | whereas the Eisteddfod thrives on its happy-go-lucky, 
his admirable work as organizing secretary—work | go-as-you-please atmosphere? There is something, 
done at very short notice. Before separating, | but not much, to be said for this informality. It is 
the members discussed the future, and it was|constantly rammed down our throats that the 
unanimously decided to meet again next year| Eisteddfod is as much a social as an artistic event. 
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We musicians are perhaps apt to judge it a little | of Welsh compositions, which included works by 
hardly for its failure to conform to a time-table, and | Josef Holbrooke (who played, very splendidly, the 
we view with vexation the interminable ceremonies, the ! solo part in his pianoforte concerto ‘Gwyn ap Nudd 





speechifying, the would-be witticisms of the platform- 
conductors, which are rendered all the more tedious 


and by Messrs. Vincent Thomas, Maldwyn Price, and 
| J. Owen Jones—all of whom showed a facile gift of 


inasmuch as we do not understand a word of them all j Cugeaeees, if no great originality of utterance. The 


Far be it from me to decry the motive which inspires 


most attractive of the concerts was devoted to a survey 


this annual outbreak of the national spirit. But|of music from Elizabethan to modern times, and 


: , ; 
questions were raised this year, not for the first time, | ranged 


ambitiously from madrigals to Vaughan 


as to whether the conduct of the musical events could} Williams (a Welsh composer, of course, for these 


not be a little mdre business-like. | purposes). 


It was debated, for instance, whether many of the 
smaller competitions could not be relegated to a smaller 
pavilion, instead of occupying, as they do at present, 
so much of the time in the main building. It must be 
an unforgettable experience for the young Welsh singer 
or instrumentalist to appear in a vast hall capable 
of seating ten thousand people. Still, I wonder if it 
is quite healthy that these youngsters should acquire 
at so early an age their terrific aplomb in face of a 
large audience, or even whether it is to the best 
advantage of the vocal and instrumental art that the 
aid of the microphone should so early be called in. I 
heard some youngsters who appeared to have 
phenomenal voices, but the truth is the loud-speakers 
were doing their work. It is always interesting to 
discover new talent, but in point of fact, many of 
these competitions might just as well have been 
disposed of in more intimate surroundings. The 
classes for chamber music, solo instrumental work, 
and even some of the vocal classes, though confined to 
the finalists, proved a rather tedious intrusion on the 
major events of the Festival. 

Let us now come to these. The two mixed choral 
competitions were of very unequal interest, and 
principally because the test-pieces in the so-called 
second’ choral were nothing like as important as | 
those in the chief event. The difference between the | 
two contests is merely a matter of scale, but in the} 
secondary contest—for choirs from seventy-five to a} 
hundred voices—there was a miniature type of test- | 
piece which lowered the whole tone of the competition. 
In the chief choral we had the ‘ Sanctus’ from the 
B minor Mass along with a chorus from Holbrooke’s | 
‘Dylan,’ both of which bore repetition, and were 
musically attractive apart from their technical 
difficulty. In the male-voice choir competition the 
standard of the test-pieces was extremely pcor in 
anything save technical interest, with the exception of 
Bantock’s ‘Moab,’ which was the chief piece in the} 
first event. The singing of the male-voice choirs 
inevitably tends towards the cultivation of heavily 
emphatic contrasts, and the technical finish of the 
performances did not disguise the poverty of the 
artistic standards in the leading events. 

Welsh choirs carried the day in three out of the 
chief competitions. The chief choral went to Port 
Talbot, with Llangefni as runner-up. The American 
choir from Scranton, Penn U.S.A., came down 
rather heavily Its male-voice section, evidently 
the strongest, carried off the prize at Treorchy last 
year, but the choir proved to be weak in sopranos, and 
was bracketed at the bottom of the list. Wales 
likewise won the second choral and the second male- 
voice contests (Llangollen Choral Society and the 
Gwent Glee Singers from Monmouthshire, respectively) 
In the chief male-voice competition it was comfort- | 
ing to English partisans to find the honours going so 
handsomely to the Nelson and Colne Orpheus Glee 
Choir, which won a very decided victory against some 
technically brilliant, if somewhat too exuberant, South | 
Wales choirs. 

The finances of the Festival would have been 
considerably worse off but for the night concerts. 
Rain hampered the proceedings on the opening days, 
and the attendances were disappointing at all except the | 
main events. But the concerts were well supported. 
We had Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt’ and Berlioz’s 
* Faust’ for the chief works. There was also a concert | 


‘ 


| same day, Thursday, July 18. 


The soloists were Miss Dorothy Silk and 
| Mr. John Coates, and among the choral works were 
| the ‘Credo’ from Beethoven’s Mass in D and Brahms’s 
‘Song of Destiny.’ 

The Liverpool Eisteddfod was almost aggressively 
Welsh. I suppose that being held in England it was 
felt to be more than usually symbolical of the Cymric 
national spirit. The English visitor learned little from 
the adjudications, which were mainly delivered in 
Welsh, when they were delivered at all, for the 
prolonged nature of the proceedings each day usually 
forbade any extended adjudication in the major 
events, always reserved till the afternoon session. One 
missed the spontaneity of the Welsh Eisteddfod 
audiences, and there was very little massed singing, 
except a few hymn-tunes at the final Saturday night 
concert. The choir, composed very largely of the 
Liverpool Welsh Choral Union, shaped pretty well 
under the direction of Dr. Hopkin Evans. It was a 
pity that the weather conditions were so unfortunate 
as to interfere with the concert devoted to Berlioz’s 
‘Faust.’ Nothing surely is more melancholy than 
music performed, under a steady downpour of rain, in 
a half-empty pavilion of the Eisteddfod size. But it 
is certain that but for the concerts, the deficit on the 
Eisteddfod would have been even more considerable 
than it was. 





Dover.—At the annual Kent Co-operative Festival 
on July 20 an excellent performance of Bainton’s ‘ A 
Federal Song ’ by Sheerness Choir was awarded ninety- 
nine marks and the shield. Six choirs from Women’s 
Guilds, &c., sang the ‘ Eriskay Love Lilt,’ that of Dover 
being the best by a mark. A number of competitions 
for solo and quartet singing helped to make a busy and 
successful day. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

The end of the Academy year was marked by two 
pleasant functions, both of which took place on the 
At the Duke’s Hall, at 
12 noon, Mrs. Philip Snowden distributed the bronze 
and silver medals, She had a cheery word and a 
smile for each recipient, and her little speech 
was quite a model, a combination of charm and 
sound advice. The function was preceded by some 
music—Douglas Hawkridge played an organ solo, 
Miss May Turtle and Miss Jean Campbell-Kemp sang 
Saint-Saéns’s vocal duet, ‘ E] Desdichado,’ and sanz it 
exceedingly well, with fine dramatic effect, and the 
Ladies’ Choir sang four part-songs under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Ernest Read. The Principal proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Snowden, and the proc eedings 
terminated with the hearty singing of ‘Floreat Alma 
Mater,’ composed by J. B. McEwen, the soloist being 
Miss Freda Townson 

At 3 p.m., at Queen’s Hall, the prizes were distributed 
by the Duke of Connaught, the President of the 
Academy. This too was a pleasant function, best 
described by the words ‘holiday atmosphere.’ Miss 
Dorothy Manley and Miss Jacqueline Townshend gave 
a good performance of Rachmaninov’s Romance and 
Tarantelle for two pianofortes from the second Suite, 
Op. 17. The Principal read his report of the year’s 
working, and proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President. 

The Annual Dinner of the R.A.M. Club took place at 
the Trocadero Restaurant on Friday, July 19, the 
President, Lady Cooper, being in the chair. The 
evening passed off most successfully. F. 
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DZondon Concerts Two novelties have been given—a ballet by Philip 


| Sainton, the viola player, entitled ‘The Dream of a 
Marionette,’ and the American, Leo Sowerby’s, Suite, 
‘From the Northland.’ Mr. Sainton wrote the rather 

have been running for just over a week. The usual muddle-headed acemarto of his ballet himself, and his 
features are as usual: Wagner on Mondays, goldfish | ™US!¢ 1S really pure illustration. As illustration it is 
in he area, Sir Henry’s carnation, packed houses for | #Pt: and would doubtless enhance the effect of action 

Bach and Handel, Mr. Charles Woodhouse leading, | on the stage, but it has not the structure to stand up- 
Mrs. Newmarch’s programme notes, and all the other | — aed ony feet on the concert platform. _ The 

practices and rituals which secure the special place in | * “9 rican WOrk, which describes the scenery round 
our affections which these concerts have in spite of | Lake Superior, ” pictorial, but it is not illustration, 
their inevitable drawbacks. Or it would be more | he a numbers each present with economy of means 
correct to say the inevitable drawback, which is that | # single mood. The method is a combination of 
six symphony concerts a week cannot be adequately modern devices, but the picture painted by the composer 
rehearsed, and are bound to fluctuate in quality accord- is his own, and it is one which is quite unambitious in 
ing to the sympathies of the conductor, the freshness | Ss oo rmege ly Aragon 3 aye za 

of the players, and the competence of the soloists. | _ great innovation ° this year is t ne British 

This isa defect inseparable from the immense advantage | COMPosers night on Thursday. Tuesdays are for the 

| most part to be shared between Mozart and A. N. Other, 


QUEEN’S HALL PROMENADE CONCERT 
At the moment of writing, the Promenade concerts 


of being able to drop into Queen’s Hall on any night | ™0S* Ps / ie Bona ; Ot 
of the week with the certainty of hearing something usually Haydn or Schubert. The songs in the second 
that will give pleasure. The unique value of Sir Henry | ~ continue to be respectable music. | So begins the 
Wood is that his sympathies are so catholic, and that | thirty-fifth year of the chief British musical festival. 
even on an ‘ off’ night the standard of playing and of | F. 3. 
interpretation never falls very low. The mediocre | 
performances are balanced by an occasional performance | 











of superlative quality, such as that which Elgar's | co . , 

A flat Symphony received on the first British composers’ | Music in the Provinces 

night. In general the symphonic works are well | a 

played—‘ Till Eulenspiegel’ on the opening night,/ C,piisie.—A very large audience assembled in the 


he ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony on the first Tuesday, and}... ce —— ‘ eee a 
the eighth Symphony a Beethoven on the first Friday. | — — . — the . ~y of b of Sunday, July 28, 
pling J * 4 » of the season so far is the| o celebrate the anniversary of last year S very success- 
The outstanding feature 0 itist ful Pageant, by listening to a combined performance 
brilliant ‘success of the first programme of British |of the Pageant music by a band and chorus of about 
works , gs Base i — ones» hog a five hundred, under the conductorship of Dr. F. W. 
se as : od, and w ert ry bel waa. ee : ro as 
questioned further before October. And we shall] tununted with the singing of the Cite Aathen 
doubtless hear in the vestibule on Thursday nights | . . ie M a he. ee 
the riddle asked, ‘ What is British music, am ge "| neater fn Pracg ay 2 es en rod ag 
But the answer so far to all these interrogations is that} you a - ~pabpoag aren + 
the concert on August 15, when works by composers | Wadely, the warms be sha by Mr. james Walte . Brown. 
so diverse as Ethel Smyth, Bishop, Sullivan, Delius, | HARROGATE. —The Festival of British music given 
and Elgar were played, was satisfactory from every by Mr. Basil ameron and the Municipal Orchestra 
point of view, and produced not only in the Elgar but | 0 July 24-26 has been acclaimed on all sides a 
in the Delius the best actual achievement we have| success. The public came in great numbers, and 
had. The credit for the excellence of Delius’s Violin | seemed to enjoy both the music and the opportunity 
Concerto has to go in the greater part to the soloist, | of making acquaintance with the composers. The 
Miss Orrea Pernel, who plainly is one of the people | chief figure among the visitors was Mr. Cyril Scott. 
who grasp intuitively the inwardness of Delius (a| He played the solo part in his Pianoforte Concerto, 
composer who is by no means an open book to every | and added some of his solo pieces, and he conducted 
r 1 audience | his ‘ Dance of the Citizens’ from the ballet ‘ The 


interpreter who reads his notes). The 
His scena for soprano 


showed in no uncertain fashion its very proper gratitude | Short-Sighted Apothecary.’ 
to Sir Henry Wood for the inspiring and inspired | and orchestra, ‘ Rima’s call to the Birds,’ was given 
performance of Elgar’s first Symphony. its first performance, with Miss Gertrude Johnson as 

Having given credit where credit is certainly due, the singer. Mr. Mark Raphael sang a new setting of 
we may perhaps say with less danger of appearing to I arise from dreams of thee, by Roger Quilter, who 
lack appreciation of his magnificent work for these conducted his Children’s Overture’ and Three 
concerts that Sir Henry’s orchestral arrangements and | English Dances.’ Percy Grainger was represented by 
transcriptions (mostly of the earlier composers like | ‘ Hill Song’ No. 2, ‘Spoon River,’ the ‘ Jutish Medley,’ 
Bach and Purcell) are out of character, and that we|and a Rhapsody for ‘cello and orchestra, played by 
wish he would not do it. He appears to think that all | Miss Beatrice Harrison; Delius by the ‘Song before 
composers’ scoring ought to sound alike, viz., like| Sunrise,’ “Summer Night on the River,’ and ‘On 
Wagner, and Wagner played turgidly at that. He| Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring. Mr. Norman 
ruthlessly adds clarinets, doubles string parts with | O'Neill conducted his Festal Prelude, ‘ The White Rock 
wind. adds trombones to Bach, and destroys all | (written for the opening of the White Rock Pavilion 
sense of line in the contrapuntal type of scoring by | at Hastings two years ago), and his ballet music to 
sheer weight of redundant notes. Not only is it bad, |‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ Other works in the three 
it is wrong; not only is it wrong, it is unnecessary. | programmes were Bax’s ‘R mantic Overture,’ War- 
Why, then, doit? — lock’s Suite ‘ Capriol,’ Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Shepherd 

The singers have mostly been good. Miss Suddaby’s| Fennel’s Dance,’ Bedford's ‘ Hamadryad,’ Heward’s 
‘Should he upbraid’ was delicious. Mr. Stuart | ‘ Nocturne,’ Holbrooke’s ‘ The Birds of Rhiannon,’ an 
Robertson, who has appeared twice already, gave a| Overture in B flat by Arne (recently discovered in the 
restrained and exactly right interpretation of Beet-| British Museum), Hurlstone s suite of dances arranged 
hoven’s ‘ Busslied,’ Miss Rachel Morton a highly | from Purcell, Eric Mi!ner s In a Pine Forest,’ the 
polished performance of ‘ Depuis le jour.’ It suffices|Gigue from German's music to ‘Much Ado About 
to mention Miss Balfour and Mr. Horace Stevens, | Nothing,’ Dora Bright's ‘ To Daffodils,’ and Dunhill’s 
Miss Brunskill and Mr. Norman Allin as Old Wagnerians. |‘ Sea Dirge’ (these sung by Mr. Frank Phillips), and 
It was a pleasure to welcome Mr. Craxton among the | Frederic Austin’s music to Capek’s Insect Play. 
players of Concertos, but he chose Mozart in a more | At the Symphony Concert on August 1 Miss Kathleen 
passionate mood than suits his style, and the C minor | Frise Smith played the solo part in Bloch’s Concerto 
(No. 24) in his hands was but its outward husk. | Grosso for pianoforte and strings. 
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Music in Scotland 


Sixty-seven concerts were run by the Glasgow 
Corporation on Saturday afternoons in St. Andrew’s 
and City Halls, and on Saturday evenings in the City 
Hall last season. These were attended by 90,844 
people, and resulted in a loss of £82 18s. 10d.——-A 
loss of £227 was incurred on the series of Popular 
Orchestral Concerts given by the Scottish Orchestra 
under the egis of the Corporation, and there was a 
loss of £73 on the Orchestral Concerts for School 
Children, also given by the Scottish Orchestra, under 
the joint auspices of the Corporation and the Education 
Authority of Glasgow. 


The Scottish Summer School in Music and Music 
Teaching, organized under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion of British Music Industries, the British Music 
Society, the British Federation of Musical Competition 
Festivals, and the Scottish Music Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, was again held at St. Andrew’s. About a 
hundred and fifty students attended, under the direction 
of Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. The subjects studied were: 
music teaching in schools, pianoforte playing and 
accompanying, songs and singing, chamber music, 
choral singing and conducting, Scottish country | 
dancing, and verse speaking. The lecturers included 
Messrs. Harold Craxton, John Ivor James, 
Ronald Biggs, and Geoffrey Shaw, and Misses Marjory 
Gullan, Agnes E. D. Bruce, and Marjorie Watson. 


Mr. Lionel Powell has issued the prospectus of next 
season's ‘ international celebrity ’ concerts, which will, 
as usual, be given in the principal towns in Scotland. 
The artists announced for the series of six concerts 
are: (1) ‘The Incomparable Jeritza, supported by 
Wolfi, the Sensational Boy Prodigy Violinist (aged 13)’ ; 
(2) Rachmaninov, ‘the Greatest Living Composer- 


Goss, 


Pianist’; (3) the London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Albert Coates soloist, Cherkassky, 
“the Phenomena! Boy Pianist, the Greatest Musical 
Find of the Generation (aged 16)’; (4) the Léner 
Quartet, ‘ the Perfect Ensemble, the World’s Greatest 
String Quartet, in a Novel Programme’ (Haydn, | 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Dvordk, and Tchai- | 


kovsky !); (5) Florence Austral, ‘ the World’s Greatest 
Dramatic Soprano,’ John Amadio, ‘ the World-Famous 
Flautist’ (what! not the World’s Greatest ? Tut! 
tut !), Mozjoukine, ‘the Phenomenal Polish Bass,’ 
‘brother of the Celebrated Film Star of that name,’ 
and Vronsky, ‘the World’s Greatest Lady Pianist 
(aged 17)’ (apparently claimants to the proud title of 
the World’s Greatest Woman Pianist may still apply) ; 
and (6) Paul Robeson, ‘ the Celebrated Actor Vocalist, | 
with Lawrence Brown at the Piano,’ and Poldowski, 
‘the Celebrated Pianist.’ 


After this dizzy whirl through stellar space, it is 
sobering to come to the modest prospectus of the Max 
Mossel Subscription Concerts, also to be given as usual 
in the principal towns in Scotland. The lovable 
personality of the late Mr. Mossel will be much missed 
at these concerts, which have been taken over by Mr. 
Mossel’s concert agents, Messrs. Ibbs & Tillett, London, 
and are therefore in good hands. The arrangements 
announced for the series of four concerts are: (1) a 
‘cello and pianoforte recital by Suggia and Egon Petri ; 
2) a programme of works for two pianofortes, to be 
played by Myra Hess and Irene Scharrer, and songs by | 
John Goss, baritone; (3) a recital by Szigeti, violin, | 
Arthur De Greef, pianoforte, and Isobel Lamond, | 
mezzo-soprano ; and (4) a vocal and pianoforte recital | 
by Elisabeth Schumann and Arthur Rubinstein. | 
Mr. Mossel was the post-war pioneer in organizing and | 
running throughout the provinces an annual series of | 
concerts of superlative musical quality at a remarkably | 
low rate of subscription, and the concerts which bear 
his name continue to hold the field against all | 
comers. 

SEBASTIAN. | 


| tributed. 


Music in Wales 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF MUSIC 


The National Council of Music, under the chairman- 
ship of the Director, Sir Walford Davies, held its tenth 
annual conference at Gregynog from July 12 to 15, by 
the kind invitation of the Misses Davies. The reports 
of activities during the year covered a very wide range 
of service. The work in the distressed areas, as the 
result of a Carnegie grant, aroused great interest, 
singing meetings, concerts, and concert-lectures— 
including visits by the National Orchestra of Wales— 
having been organized and carried out, besides 
terminal and one-year classes under the Board of 
Education, and study circles in connection with the 
use of wireless sets and gramophones in workmen's 
halls and institutes, partly through the generosity of 
the B.B.C. and H.M.V., and a special male-voice song- 
book had been prepared and issued for the use of men’s 
choirs. Other work consisted of terminal and one-year 
classes conducted in various parts of the country, the 
National Library of Wales having afforded considerable 
assistance by the loan of books from its special 
educational lending department. In connection with 
these and other classes, the chairman emphasised the 
fact that the Council was providing means for filling 


| up the gap between the leaving age for the elementary 


schools and the qualifying age for University extension 
courses It was thus bringing the people to the 
doors of the University and taking the University to 
the people Violin classes, junior orchestras, and 
children’s festivals had been assisted or continued, 
and strenuous efforts were being made to ensure the 
existence of the National Orchestra of Wales after the 
preliminary period during which the Broadcasting 
Corporation had borne the total expense. Negotiations 
for establishing and assisting the Federation of Welsh 
Eisteddfods and working with the Welsh Folk-Song 
Society were dwelt upon, and methods for promoting 
and maintaining the efficiency of instrumental teaching 
and performance in the University colleges were also 
discussed. The publications edited by the Director, 
Sir Walford Davies, were reported upon, especially a 
new song book recently issued in bilingual form, 
mainly for schools and colleges, and the steps taken to 
promote music teaching and study in the training 
colleges and elementary schools. Alderman William 
George and Principal Maurice Jones thought that the 
activities of the Council were not sufficiently realised 
by the general public, and that greater publicity 
should be secured 


CARDIFF AND SOUTH WaLES.—The National Orchestra 
of Wales, supplementing other activities, has given 


| experimental open-air concerts in Llandaff fields, and 


has been paying visits to neighbouring places, including 
the seaside suburb of Penarth, and Merthyr and Fern- 
dale, two towns in the distressed areas, The programme 
of the Merthyr visit included the accompaniment of 
choral selections from ‘Elijah,’ sung by the Merthyr 
Choral Society. These visits-roused intense interest 


| and enthusiasm, and packed audiences gathered to meet 


the players and profit by the uplifting influence of their 
music, to which the explanatory introductions by Mr. 
Warwick Braithwaite, the conductor, greatly con- 
The Society of Friends, and the National 
Council of Music have worked persistently to combat 
the deadening influences of the coalfields distress, and 
Mr. W. Wharton, of the first-named Society, expressed 
the greatest appreciation of the visit by the orchestra. 








The first Festival of the Baden Bruckner Society 
will take place at Karlsruhe on November 6-10. Among 
the works to be performed are Symphonies 1, 5, and 8, 
the String Quartet, the Mass in F minor, &c. For 
particulars write to Prof. Fritz Gruninger, Triberg, 
Black Forest, Germany. 
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Musical Wotes from Abroad 


BERLIN 

The musical activity of Berlin came to a close much 
later than usual on account of the May and June| 
Festival which was established this year, and which is 
to be made a regular feature of Berlin musicallife. “The | 
result of the Festival was very satisfactory both on the 
artistic side—as might have been expected—and on | 
the financial side, which came as a surprise. Nearly | 
everybody predicted a great deficit, but in the end the | 
management declared that the guarantee fund need | 
not be touched. Even the very expensive Toscanini 
week, with about four hundred participants from | 
Milan, was fully paid for by the sale of tickets, in spite 
of the exorbitant prices. 

Since the close of Festival little worth | 
mentioning has occurred. The return of Max von 
Schillings to the State Opera was much discussed. 
Several years ago he had to quit his post as general- 
director of the State Opera rather suddenly, and 
public attention was much occupied with this 
sensational case. The same authorities who dismissed 
Schillings so brusquely have now called him back again, 
and he has been active in the last few months as a 
guest-conductor, though not as director. The good 
understanding that exists between Schillings and the 
artists, the orchestra, and the general public was 
unmistakably shown by the hearty reception that 
greeted him when he conducted his opera ‘Mona 
Lisa,’ one of the very few German operas of the 
present century that have been able to maintain a 
place in the regular repertory. As an interpreter of 
Wagner Schillings enjoys a well-founded and very 
considerable authority. He had almost complete charge 
of the last week of State Opera performances before 
the vacation in July, and conducted ‘The Ring’ with 
extraordinary success. Schillings belongs to the older 
generation of Wagnerians who maintain the Bayreuth 
spirit and tradition, and is less prone to problematic 
experiments of interpretation than some of the younger 
conductors of note. He also conducted the 
performances of the open-air forest theatre at Zoppot, 
on the Baltic sea, near Danzig, where ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ was given with the assistance of a 
distinguished caste of singers, mostly members of the 
Berlin State Opera. 

In July the Hochschule fiir Musik (State High | 
School of Music) holds a series of semi-public recitals 
in which the most advanced pupils of the different 
classes show the state of their artistic proficiency 
Some of these recitals deserve to be taken seriously 
enough for public mention. Thus, in Paul Hindemith’s 
composition class the String Quartet of Walter Leigh, 
a young English musician, won much applause and 
encouraging praise in the Berlin press on account of 
its musicianly attitude, its pleasing sound, its natural 
flow of ideas, and its excellent workmanship. The 
young Hungarian, Zoltan Gardonyi, a former Kodaly 
pupil, was more successful in a well-written String Trio 
than in a sacred cantata for three solo voices 
accompanied by a chamber music ensemble of strings 
and wood-wind instruments, a rather meagre and 
unattractive piece. Harold Geuzmer came closest to 
his master Hindemith’s manner in a straightforward 
and very unsentimental Trio for flute, clarinet, and 
bassoon, which impressed the listeners considerably 
more than the same composer’s String Quartet. 
Though of course it cannot be considered the main 
duty of a teacher to make his pupils imitate his own 
personal manner of writing, yet the rather objective 
contrapuntal style of Hindemith invites imitation to 
an exceptional degree, and will hardly do any harm to 
the natural development of a young composer if 
practised with proper sense and direction. 

Prof. Willy Hess, the eminent violin teacher, 
celebrated his seventieth birthday on July 14. He} 
was compelled to retire from his professorship at the | 
Hochschule a year ago in consequence of a rather 


the 


|at Mannheim. 


severe law forbidding the further activity of academic 
teachers at the German universities and high schools 
after the age of sixty-eight. As a private teacher, 
however, he still enjoys an international reputation, 
which he has earned in a long and extremely 
successful career. His first teacher was his father, 
Later he became a _ pupil - of 
Vieuxtemps and Joachim. Then he entered upon 
his professional life as a distinguished soloist, and as 
conductor of various famous orchestras—in Frankfort, 
Cologne, Holland, England, and Boston. In 1910 he 
was offered a professorship at the Berlin Hochschule 
as successor to Halir, and Berlin has been his residence 
ever since Many well-known and highly esteemed 
violinists in numerous countries call themselves pupils 
of Willy Hess with pride and gratitude. 

The three Berlin opera houses have published lists 
of the new works to be performed during the coming 
season. The State Opera promises Weinberger’s 
‘Schwanda, der Dudelsackpfeifer,’ a very successful 
given during the last year in many German 
cities: Giordano’s ‘Il Re’; Latuada’s ‘Le Preciose 
Ridicole’: and two of Milhaud’s Ballets. The list of 
novelties to be given at the second house of the State 
Opera under Klemperer’s direction comprises Weill- 
Brecht’s ‘Mahagonny,’ Milhaud’s ‘ Le pauvre matelot,’ 


opera 


Ravel’s ‘L’heure espagnole,’ and Ibert’s ‘ Angélique.’ 
The Municipal Opera has accepted Schreker’s 
‘Irrelohe,’ already given in a number of German 
theatres without marked success, and ‘Tyll 


Eulenspiegel,’ a work by a hitherto little-known young 
artist, Mark Lothar. 

At the two series of symphony concerts of the State 
Opera, conducted by Kleiber and Klemperer, the 
following new works will be heard: Casella’s 
‘Scarlattiana,’ Korngold’s Suite from the music to 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ Mraczek’s ‘ Variété,’ H. H. 
Wetzler’s ‘Symphonic Dances,’ Prokofiev’s second 
Symphony, and a ‘Little Symphony’ by H. Wedig. 
Klemperer’s prime favourite will be Stravinsky, of 
whose compositions we shall hear ‘Les Noces,’ ‘The 
Kiss of the Fairy,’ and the first performance of the 
Pianoforte Concerto, played by Eduard 
Erdmann. Schénberg’s ‘Gurrelieder,’ promised for a 
considerable time, will at last be performed. Casella’s 
Violin Concerto and Matthias Hauer’s ‘Wandlungen’ 
complete the rather abundant list of new or hestral 
works in the State Opera’s symphony concerts. 

The first summer season of the lately founded 
German Institute of Music for foreigners has just been 
brought to a close. The Institute was opened in June, 
under the patronage of the Prussian Minister of 
Education, and with sufficient funds, thanks to the 
munificence of private donors. The purpose was to 
form classes for the needs of somewhat advanced 
students from abroad, giving them the opportunity to 
widen their knowledge and proficiency under the guid- 
ance of well-known teachers, and to utilise the immense 
educational advantages of Berlin musical life during a 
vacation period of eight to ten weeks The school is 
at the same time a competitor to the French and 
Italian summer schools of music for foreign students— 
at Fontainebleau, and at the Villa d’Este at Rome 
with a view to reconquering for Berlin the universal 
reputation accorded to this city in musical matters 
before the war. The government placed at the disposal 
of the Institute quarters in the Castle of Charlottenburg, 
and a staff of distinguished teachers constantly in 
touch with foreign countries was formed under the 
presidency of Wilhelm Furtwangler. About two-thirds 
of the students came from the United States, the rest 
from England, Canada, the Scandinavian countries, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Holland. Most of the stu- 
dents were pianists, and there was universal recognition 
among them of the value of the instruction they 
received in the classes of Eugen d’Albert, Edwin 
Fischer, and Walther Gieseking. A course of lectures 
in English and German on historical topics was held 
by Prof. Johannes Wolf, director of the musical depart- 
ment of the State Library, by Prof. Kurth Sachs, who 
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is in charge of the museum of musical instruments, 
and by Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, who also gave instruc- 
tion in theory and composition. A practical course of 
orchestral conducting had to be abandoned at the last 
moment owing to an accident to the instructor, Karl 
Schuricht from Wiesbaden. Prof. Willy Hess was in 
charge of a violin class. As considerable interest in 
the work of the Institute has been manifested in many 
different countries, and as the success of the first sum- 
mer term fully met all expectations, the Institute will 
be made a permanent summer school, and will be re- 
opened on a still broader basis in the summer of 1930. 
An English prospectus will be available in the autumn. 

Another course for foreigners was recently held at 
Berlin by the Central Institute for Musical Education 
and Instruction. It was limited to pedagogic sub- 
jects, and offered to its participants from many coun- 
tries an interesting and valuable insight into the 
modern systems of musical education practised in 
Germany. The questions of music in the public 
schools, of private instruction, of organization of con- 
servatories and high-schools, of the relations of the 
state to musical culture, &c., were treated in all their 
numerous varieties by lectures, by inspection of schools, 
and by practical work under the guidance of authori- 


ties in the various subjects. }{yco LEICHTENTRITT. 


HOLLAND 

Although it was unquestionably a disappointment 
that Karl Schuricht was prevented by his accident from 
taking up his duties as conductor at Scheveningen 
during the first half of the season, this was to some 
extent compensated for by the brilliance of his deputy, 
Hans Weisbach. The vivacity and power of his 
interpretations, his splendid technique, his remarkable 


memory, and his quickness at studying unfamiliar | 


works, all came as a great and pleasant surprise to the 
visitors to this seaside resort, most of whom were 
unfamiliar even with his name. Apart from the direct 
and immediate pleasure of his lively performances of 


many well-known and several less-known works, his | 
methods have stirred the orchestral players out of the | 


apathy that besets them early in the summer season, 
so that it can truly be said that they have played 
individually and collectively in a manner that could 
scarcely have been expected. Of course, one does not 
agree with all his interpretations, but whether one 
agrees or no, it is difficult not to fall under their spell. 
The most remarkable of his performances has been 
that, or rather the three, of Mahler’s second Symphony. 
It is not one of the greatest of this composer’s works, 
but to me it is one of the most attractive, and the 
clarity and finesse, combined with a rare vigour, which 
Weisbach put into it made his performance one that 
critics and public alike acclaimed as great. If 
only to get a performance such as this it was worth 
while engaging him for the month, and it is most likely 
that, whatever their previous intentions have been, 
the management will be compelled by public opinion 
to engage him again for next season. But this was by 
no means all. He has put new life into several of the 
Tchaikovsky Symphonies, let us hear the inner frame- 
work of Brahms, made the ‘Symphonia Domestica’ of 
Richard Strauss almost convincing, given us a new 
appreciation of Johan Wagenaar’s ‘ Saul and David’ 
Overture, introduced us to a charming little Scherzo by 
Rudolf Mengelberg, and made Bruckner’s eighth Sym- 
phony less tedious than usual. Among the soloists have 
been Mischa Elman, Edwin Fischer, Sam Swaap, and 
Charles van Isterdael (all in Brahms), Gregor Piatigorsky 
in Dvorak, and Liesbeth Poolman-Meissner in Wagner 
and Weber. 

Hermann Abendroth has now succeeded Weisbach, 
and the first impressions of his work have been that 
he also is a conductor of a character and 
standing as well as an energy and vitality with 
which Scheveningen is all too unfamiliar. His 
programmes also seem likely to be of unusual interest. 


HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


artistic | 


NEW YORK 
The ghost of music-in-public has begun its rather 
| hesitant midsummer strolling in two or three strong- 
| holds of the muse; elsewhere the victory of the god 
of heat is complete. 

At New York an orchestra drawn from members of 
| the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra gives outdoor 
| concerts every evening in the Stadium of the College 
of the City of New York. Willem van Hoogstraten, 
a young Dutch conductor who was very much in 
vogue with New York winter audiences a few seasons 
ago, and whom the fickieness of popular favour has now 
relegated to Seattle, Oregon (a post which, it must be 
said, is more nearly appropriate to his talents), presides 
over most of these summer sessions. We are also to 
have a two-weeks’ visit from Coates, and one from 
Molinari, the excellent conductor of the Augusteo at 
Rome. In the famous natural amphitheatre at Holly- 
wood, the Bowl, there are similar concerts. The 
conductors for the present season, I believe, include 
Goossens, Molinari, and Hertz 

The programmes for these concerts easily bear 
comparison with the winter programmes. There is 
usually one Symphony or other large work and several 
smaller works. Modern music is not neglected; 
during the present week Prokofiev's ‘ Scythian ’ Suite 
and Bloch’s ‘ America’ are both to have their first 
Stadium hearings. Beethoven’s Ninth is scheduled 
for two performances next week. During the season 
there are usually two or three opera performances, in 
concert form, and several evenings given over to the 
| Denishawn Dancers. The operas scheduled at Holly- 
wood this year are ‘ Tannhauser,’ *‘ Walkiire,’ and 
| ‘ Carmen.’ 
| Among the plans announced for next season by far 
| 
| 





the most interesting is the news that Toscanini is to 
make the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra his major 
|concern, conducting at New York for eight weeks at 
the beginning and eight weeks at the end of the season. 
| New York at last may reasonably hope to develop an 
jorchestra to rival those of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Berlin, and Vienna. 

| An organization at least equally promising for the 
more distant future is the ‘Friends of Music.’ This 
choral society has been conducted for several years 
by Artur Bodanzky, who this year terminated his 
connection with the Metropolitan Opera House as 
conductor of the German repertory, and is reputed 
|to have said a final and a not unwilling good-bye to 
the Valkyrs, Volsungs, Nibelungs, and the rest of 
the Wagnerian horde. Outside the opera house 
Mr. Bodanzky blends the desirable qualities of a 
conductor in almost perfect proportions. Heis, notably, 
personally very self-effacing, which alone would be 
enough to mark him off from the majority of his fellow- 
members of the American musical fraternity. 

Under his excellent baton the ‘ Friends’ give, it is 
safe to say, in one season, more really significant music 
than any other American musical organization, and 
give it a quality of performance which is not excelled 
at Berlin or at the Concertgebouw. The Passions of 
Bach, the B minor Mass, the ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ 
several cantatas, Haydn's ‘ Seasons,’ Handel's ‘ Judas 
Maccabeus’ and ‘Samson,’ Mozart’s ‘ Requiem,’ 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ ‘ Parzengesang,’ ‘ Schicksalslied ’ 
—these and many other choral works of the first 
importance the ‘ Friends’ give every year. They have 
always used the unenthusiastic orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. At present they are 
engaged in a campaign to raise funds to endow their 
own independent orchestra, which, if it succeeds, will 
give America perhaps its premier musical organization 
in point of excellence of performance and seriousness 
of purpose. Their popularity among the musical 
public is gratifyingly large ; those who hold the purse- 
strings of musical philanthropy, however, seem to find 
the ‘ Friends’ inadequate as a publicity medium. 
| This period in the American musical year is marked 
| Morendo, and there will soon be a Grosse pause pre- 
| ceding the wild Crescendo of October and November. 
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Meanwhile, two Britons work valiantly to sustain 
the breath of our musical life—Coates conducting here 
in the New York City College Stadium, and Goossens 
directing the Hollywood Bowl concerts. I should not 
be surprised if Coates has had the easier time of it, for 
he followed Hoogstraten, with whom he can hardly 
help comparing favourably, while Goossens follows 
Molinari, who is also an excellent conductor. 
Naturally, in these out-door concerts, the one in- 
escapable necessity is rhythmic vitality, which all these 
men except Hoogstraten abundantly possess. Such 
other refinements as he may have are lost en plein air. 
Coates’s programmes have been excellently varied, too, 
although one might have wished for a little more of the 
music of Vaughan Williams, Holst, William Walton, 
and other Englishmen whom we do not know as well as 
we should like to. The ‘London’ Symphony and one 
of Mr. Coates’s own ‘ Pickwick Sketches’ have so far 
been the only contemporary English compositions he 
has let us hear (I speak only from memory; I have 
not the programmes at hand). 
only one English work on the programme of the first 
week—William Walton’s ‘ Portsmouth Point’ Overture. 
ARTHUR MENDEL. 








Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

CHARLES ALBERT EDWIN HARRIss, at Ottawa, on 
July 31. He was born in London on December 16, 
1862, and received his first musical instruction from 
his father, an organist. At the age of twelve he 
became a chorister at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, 
where he won the Ouseley scholarship. 





At Hollywood I find | 


recipient of many distinctions, including the degree of 
Mus. Doc. conferred by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1905. He was a Freeman and a silver medallist of 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians, an honorary 
life member of the Royal Society of Musicians, and an 
honorary member of the Royal Academy of Music ; 
for a time he served as Professor of Music at McGill 


University, Montreal; and he was adviser in the 
Dominions for the Royal College of Organists. He was 


aman of generous disposition, and boundless energy 
and enthusiasm. His home at Earnscliffe, on the banks 
of the Ottawa River, was a famous centre of Canadian 
musical life and hospitality. 


SERGE DIAGHILEV, on August 19, at Milan. He 
was born near Nijni Novgorod, on March 19, 1872, and 
soon showed a bent towards the arts in general that 
foreshadowed his later brilliance in the co-ordination 
of arts that constitutes the ballet. He read law at 
| St. Petersburg, but was no less interested in music 
and journalism, and in his twenty-fifth year he took 
| up the latter as a profession, his special line being art 
criticism. In 1899 he founded an important art 
| journal, which, however, lived only six years. In 
| 1903 he went to Paris, where he produced ‘ Boris 
Godounov,’ his company including Chaliapin; and 
two years later organized there an exhibition of 
| Russian art. Six years later saw the beginning, also 
at Paris, of the medium with which his name will 
| always be identified—the Russian Ballet. He brought 
| his company to London (Covent Garden) in 1911, and 
despite some opposition, at once captured a large 
| public whose enthusiasm remained unabated even 
| through some lapses from the standard of the Ballet’s 
jearly days. In 1914 Diaghilev collaborated with 
| Sir Joseph Beecham in a series of Russian operas and 











On leaving | panets, but subsequently his concern had been entirely 


Tenbury he held an assistant organist’s post at Reading | ith ballet, sometimes given as part of a Coliseum 


for a year, and was then appointed organist of the | 


parish church of Welshpool, and private organist to 
the Earl of Powys. Two years later he went to 
Ottawa, where he obtained the post of organist at 
St. Alban-the-Martyr. He remained there only ten 


months, being then appointed to Christ Church Cathe- | 


dral, Montreal. The cathedral appointment was 
poorly paid, and in order to eke out his income young 
Harriss—he was now barely of age—gave lessons to 
the children of the mechanics in the workshops of the 
Grand Trunk Railway. He also founded 


Union of a hundred voices, and so began the career | 


of choral conductor which was destined to become the 
chief work of his life. In 1897 he married Ella Beatty, 


the widow of George K. Schoemberger, of Cincinnati, | 


and her wealth enabled him to give effect to his 
cherished project of making music a link between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions. In fulfilment of 


this aim he organized in 1903 the first series of Music | 


Festivals in the Dominion of Canada, the whole of the 
music performed being by British composers. In 1908 
he invited Dr. Henry Coward and the Sheffield Choir | 
of two hundred voices to visit Canada ; and two years | 
later he set out on an Empire tour, lecturing on 
musical reciprocity. In England he was well known | 
aS an organizer and conductor of musical events 
on a large scale. In 1913 he took his large 
Imperial Choir of London, two thousand strong, 
to sing British music at the Ghent Exhibition, 
afterwards giving a command performance, with 
a contingent of three hundred, before the King 
and Queen of Belgium at their palace at Laeken, near 
Brussels. He conducted an immense choir in Hyde | 
Park at the conclusion of the war, and was appointed 
musical director of the concert in the Stadium at 
the British Empire Exhibition of 1924. He also 
arranged a concert tour of the Scots Guards Band 
through Canada for the benefit of war veterans. In 
fact, his activities as organizer and conductor are too 
numerous for detailed record here. As a composer 
his activities lay chiefly in the field of choral music, 
where his practical experience as a trainer and con- 
ductor enabled him to write effectively. He was the 


a Choral 


programme, sometimes (and usually with far better 
effect) as a complete entertainment at a theatre taken 
for the season. Music played a prominent part in 
the programmes, in addition to its use in the ballet. 
The orchestral interludes brought forward many 
notable modern compositions, some of which might 
otherwise have remained unknown to London. In 
fact, for many musicians the chief interest and value 
of the Russian Ballet lay in the fact of its having 
been the origin of such outstanding scores as 
‘Petrouchka,’ ‘The Firebird,’ ‘La Boutique Fan- 
tasque,’ &c. Of late years the art of Diaghilev seemed 
to be going through a transition stage. Even so 
original a medium as the Russian Ballet may become 
stereotyped, and apparently the realisation of this 
danger (signs of which were not unnoticed by his 
patrons) led him to break ground in directions that 
were too eccentric to hold much promise of develop- 
ment. But always he was the richly-gifted and 
uncompromising artist, the born leader, and the whole- 
hearted enthusiast. 

(A special article on Diaghilev, by Mr. Edwin Evans, 
will appear in our next issue.) 


Henry KInaG, on August 16, in London, aged seventy- 


four. He was assistant vicar-choral at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral from 1876 to 1891, and choirmaster of 


Christ Church, Westminster, from 1893-1924. He did 
much organizing and secretarial work, specially in 
connection with choirs, having for many years held 
posts of secretary to the Abbey Glee Club, assistant- 
librarian to the Madrigal Society, librarian to the 
Western Madrigal Society, &c. He acted as choir 
secretary at the Coronations of King Edward and King 
George. In 1891 he joined the staff of Novello’s, 
retiring in January of this year. One of his most 
valuable pieces of work for the house was in connection 
with ‘ Words of Anthems,’ of which he prepared the 
second (1888) and subsequent editions. He had an 
encyclopedic knowledge concerning hymnals, psalters, 
and chant books, and other matters connected with 
Church choir work and material—information which 
he was ever ready to place at the disposal of inquirers. 
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Tuomas ANSELM BurceE, O.S.B., at Grassendale, | 
Liverpool. He was born in London, in 1846, and| 
after being educated at Woolhampton (now the Douai | 
Abbey School), he proceeded to Ampleforth, where he | 
became a monk. Ordained priest in 1874, he served 
on the staffs of Woburn Park School and the Penarth | 
Mission. From 1885 to 1898 he was Prior of Ample- 
forth, afterwards becoming, and remaining until his 
death, Rector of St. Austin’s, Grassendale. An 
authority on liturgical music, he wrote largely on that 
and kindred subjects, besides composing a good deal | 
for Church use. He was chairman of the Liverpool 
Ecclesiastical Music Commission, and a past member 
of the Philharmonic Society. 

HuGo vON HOFFMANNSTHAL, at Rodaun, near 
Vienna, aged fifty-five. He was born at Vienna, on 
February 1, 1874, and at first studied law and philo- 
sophy, but literature and the drama soon claimed him. 
Though of European fame as a writer and poet he is 
known in England chiefly as the librettist of Richard 
Strauss’s operas. His mystery play ‘The Great World 
rheatre,’ founded on the work of Calderon, had its 
first production in this country at St. Edward’s 
Church, Holbeck, near Leeds, in 1924. An English 
translation of his correspondence with Strauss was 
published in the spring of this year. 

JEAN GERARDY, at Spa, Belgium, on July aged 
fifty-two. He began studying the ‘cello at seven; at 
the age of ten he graduated at Verviers Conservatoire ; 
and a year later was touring Europe with Paderewski 
and Ysaye. After completing his education at Liége 
Conservatoire, he made his first appearance in England 
at Nottingham, his London debut taking place soon 
after at St. James’s Hall, with brilliant success. He 
toured extensively, and achieved great popularity in 
the United States, Australia, and throughout Europe 
During his later years he turned to chamber music, 
wherein his exquisite taste and musicianship enabled 
him to be no less successful than as a soloist. 

EDOUARD RIsLER, at Paris, aged fifty-six. A native 
of Baden-Baden, where his father was a painter, he 
came a boy and studied the pianoforte 


| 


to Paris as 
with Diemer, winning a prize at the Conservatoire at 
the age of sixteen. He made his debut at the Salle 
Pleyel, and thereafter met with constant success all 
over Europe. He distinguished himself specially as a 
Beethoven player. He was a professor at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and recently had been made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. 

THOMAS EDWARD PEARSON, who died suddenly last 
month at the age of forty-nine. Though not widely 
known to the public he had musical gifts of a high 
order, which he gave whole-heartedly and unobtrusively 
to his work as organist and choirmaster at Halifax 
Parish Church, conductor of the Huddersfield Glee 
and Madrigal Society, and chorus-master to the Brad- 


ford Festival Choral Society. He became F.R.C.O. in 
1903, and Mus. Doc. (Oxon.) in 1911. 
WILLIAM SMitH, at Falkirk. He was a successful 


choral conductor at the principal Scottish competitive 
Festivals, but was best known as an outstanding 
singer of Scottish songs, and was for many years a 
favourite tenor soloist in the Glasgow Orpheus Choir. 

Mozart ALLAN, at Glasgow. For many years he 
was widely known as a music publisher at Glasgow 
His publications, mostly popular teaching pieces and 
Scottish music in Victorian settings, had a wide sale 
throughout the country and overseas. 

ALFRED WILLIAM FLETCHER, at Paignton, on June 28. 
A native of Derby, he went as a young man to Australia, 
returning later to England and settling at Paignton, 
where he held the post of organist at the Congregational 








Church. He was the father of Mr. Percy Fletcher 
Miscellaneous 
The Music Teachers’ Association celebrates its 
coming-of-age during September with a Reunion, on 


the 12th, at 7.45 (reception by Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 


j}ence on the 14th, 


| Macpherson and an address by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw) 
|a lecture-recital by Mr. Stewart Macpherson on the 
13th, at 11, followed by a Festival Luncheon and an 
excursion to Windsor by motor-coach ; and a Confer- 
at 11. Full particulars from the 
Acting-Secretary, Miss L. Bull, olian Hall, Bond 
Street, W.1. 

A series of twenty-four University of London 
Extension Lectures will be given by Miss Elsa West 
at Morley College, 61, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Fridays, at 7.30 p.m., beginning on September 27. 
The subjects will be (a) ‘The Development of Music 
and Musical Instruments’ and (b) ‘Music of some 
Special Nations.’ The series will be illustrated by 
chamber music and vocal and instrumental solos. 
Full particulars and syllabus may be had from the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Reeden, Morley College 

Last month we referred to a booklet entitled ‘Civic 
Opera as the Basis of British Music,’ and said that 
readers could obtain copies from the author, Capt. 
Reaveley, 45, Albany Street, N.W.1. Capt. Reaveley 
now asks us to say that he will be glad if applicants 
will facilitate his secretarial work by enclosing with 
their request a fairly large stamped addressed envelope. 
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